


Alfred M. Corcoran, executive vice 
president,. Central United National Jun e 1935 
Bank, Cleveland, on one of his 
periodic visits to a customer’s plant. 
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Even if it’s not Loaded 





HE sportsman’s first law is, ““Never point a gun at any- The erp = ap aanrrees: 
99 , . any of Maryland, founded in 
one.” The second, “Always keep it on ‘SAFE’ unless 1896, specializes in the issu- 


actually about to fire at some target.” This is the extra margin of ance of all kinds of Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds. Many of the 


developments in this special- 
ized field were originated by 
the F @D’s experts. 


banks. They provide the most complete protection in the In addition to thousands of 


safety that protects the gunner and his companions alike. 


FeD Blanket Bonds afford that extra margin of safety for 


agents in all parts of the coun- 
try, the F@D has fully staffed 
the bank against loss not only from dishonesty of employees, offices in 38 principal cities, 
equipped to analyze your 
bonding requirements, to issue 
and securities; this bond includes a wide variety of other - the necessary coverages and to 
‘ give prompt attention to the 
investigation and adjustment 
specific insurance. of losses. 


FIDELITY wo DEPOSIT 


COMPANY 0 FE MARYLAND. BALTIMORE 


simplest possible way. One single form of bond indemnifies 


but from burglary, hold-ups, accidental destruction of money 









hazards, against many of which it is impossible to obtain 












The F@D and its affiliate, the AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE, specialize in Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, Burglary, Forgery and Plate Glass Insurance. 
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NORGE: 


ELECTRIC WASHERS 


BROILATOR STOVES 


ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION 


WHIRLATOR OIL BURNERS 


GAS AND ELECTRIC RANGES 


AEROLATOR AIR CONDITIONERS 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


The Foundation of Norge Success 


@ Month after month, year after year, Norge con- 
tinues to make and break sales records. Popular de- 
mand for Norge household appliances has grown 
—is growing—at a phenomenal rate. @ Moreover, 
there is every reason to believe that Norge will be 
increasingly successful—that the demand for Norge 
appliances will continue to expand. For every 
member of the Norge organization is imbued with 
the wholesome spirit of “progressive dissatisfac- 
tion.”’ @ Norge research engineers are constantly 
studying the needs and desires of the American 
housekeeper. Mechanical engineers never cease 
striving to further improve the quality of Norge 
products. Factory engineers continue to search for 
ways to manufacture more efficiently, so that Norge 
appliances may be reduced in price as their quality 
is improved. The wholesome spirit of ‘progressive 
dissatisfaction”? permeates every department— 
every individual worker—in the Norge organiza- 
tion. @ Thus success for Norge is closely coupled 
with satisfaction for those who invest in Norge ap- 
pliances. In fact, Norge considers user satisfaction 
as the measure of success. @ For information about 
any or all Norge products, visit the Norge dealer 
near you. Or, if you prefer, write direct to Norge 
headquarters. 


NORGE DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
606-670 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Michigan. In Canada, 
Canadian Radio Corporation, 622 Fleet St., W., Toronto, Ontario. 


NORGE! 
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MORRIS 





CHARGES BASED ON “SERVICES RENDERED” 


Morris Plan loans cost more than com- 


mercial bank loans; they should. 


A few characteristic figures tell the 


story: 


One representative Morris Plan institu- 
tion which lent approximately $2,500,- 
000 last year, made 11,048 loans. To do 
this it had to interview some 16,000 


prospective borrowers, of whom 12,374 


filled out applications. This in turn 


(since there were usually three names 


on a note) meant investigations of 


nearly 37,122 people. As the loans in 


PLAN 


BANKERS 


this bank were on a monthly amortiza- 
tion basis, 132,576 items were received 
and recorded. On a weekly basis (as in 
many banks) there would have been 
some 574,000 items. 


No banker needs to be told that such 
operations run into money; yet they are 


an essential part of Morris Plan banking. 


Compare the cost with the service ren- 
dered. Then, we are confident, you will 
refer undesired (but not undesirable) 
borrowing customers to your local 


Morris Plan institution. 


ASSOCIATION 


with which is affiliated the Industrial Bankers Association, Inc. 


15 East FAYETTE STREET 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


This series of advertisements 


is sponsored by Morris Plan 


institutions 


in 89 cities. 
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successfully is a complex job. Loan Loss Reduction . . . . . E.S. Woolley 331 month to month are the expe- 
There are many seemingly 7 a ae ' y es riences of other bankers like 
small details often neglected School—Forum—Seminar. . . .Claude L. Stout 334 yourself. In most cases the 
that can have large legal sig- 314 Minutes Per Customer . . . .J.K. Novins 336 bankers write of their experi- 
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$49,556 Gain . . . ° ° . Geo. D. Bushne 367 regarding the kinds of securi- 
Saving Banks Want More Industrials. . . Survey Report 370 ties now held by banks is of 
™ : ; . ; ; value to any banker, for it gives 
With the idea that pre Who’s Who In Banking News. . .Current Events 374 him a check on his own list. 
an economy in more scientific ee ~ 77 
purchasing, Walter Distelhorst Revisions In The Bank System . . . . Tables 3717 Fi 
te Pane» igures 
of the First National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky., will explain To protect our banker authors, the contents of each issue of The tables published on the 
how many items, both large Ranp M¢Natiy Bankers Montuiy are copyrighted and last few pages of each issue 
and small, ean be better selected eT oe pce phere in «ig Papen se bo waels or provide the figures of banking 
_ by the purchasing officer. Many that are so necessary in carry- 
types of equipment have been ing on transit work and inter- 
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The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities was established in 
1809. Charter was granted and approved by Governor Simon Snyder of Pennsylvania, March 10, 
1812. Insurances on lives and granting annuities were discontinued in 1872 and since that time 
the banking, trust, and safe deposit features have occupied the entire activities of the institution. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities ¢ Philadelphia 
PLACES AN ORDER FOR FORTY-TWO 
NATIONAL BANK-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 





@ This pioneer financial institution decided upon 
National equipment for commercial statement and 
ledger posting only after an exhaustive research 
involving rigid tests and comparisons of results 


accomplished by other means and methods. These 


investigations proved that National Bank-Book- 
keeping Machines are unequalled in providing 
speed, economy and accuracy in this type of work. 

We'll gladly give you the details about this type 
National Bank-Bookkeeping Machine. 


DAYTON, 


CASH REGISTERS e TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


KEEPING MACHINES e CHECK-WRITING AND SIGNING MACHINES 
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POSTING MACHINES e ANALYSIS MACHINES e BANK-BOOK- 


e POSTAGE METER MACHINES e CORRECT POSTURE CHAIRS 
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: Keep Abreast of the Times 








MR. BANKER..... Be alert to modern day banking by 
reading the Blue Book Library. .By authorities in their respec- 


tive fields... .. written from the standpoint of actual practices 


and not general theories .. . 


.. giving the experiences of 


hundreds of banks and bankers in meeting every major type 


problem that confronts the banker. 





THE BLUE Book LIBRARY 


Making Profits 


Bank Loan Management, by H. N. Stronck and 
J. Eigelberner, 268 pages. This volume covers 
the entire financial administration of a bank from 
the three-fold standpoint of yield, liquidity and 
safety. It shows how other banks are handling 
every type of loan—how they are judging their 
credit risks—utilizing outside credit information 
—and how they are handling their investment 
accounts. It is a handy guide for all profit-making 
activities. 


Preserving Economies 
Bank Cost Control, by B. E. Young, 299 pages. 


This volume shows how a bank can coordinate 
its auditing and accounting functions to establish 
a control that will eliminate all waste and risks. 
By means of this control system the bank can 
determine and allocate its true costs and 
strengthen its earnings position. It is a handy 
guide for all internal control operations. 


Building Business 


Advertising for Banks, by Don Knowlton, 533 
pages. The author of this volume shows how 
a bank of any size can decide upon an adver- 
tising appropriation and then how it can make 
that appropriation cover the necessary forms of 
publicity. He shows how the officer in charge 
of publicity can write all the forms of adver- 
tisements—how he can build effective interior 
and window displays—how he can build new 
business and maintain satisfactory customer and 
community relations. It is a handy guide for all 
publicity and deposit building activities. 


FREE INSPECTION COUPON 


Rand M¢Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 

Please send postpaid the library of three volumes 
described above. After reading them, I'll either 
honor your $10 memorandum bill or return the books 
at your expense and owe you nothing. 
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AGAINST 


THIS 
= 





Gum Wad Holdup 
Of Bank Fails as 
Teller Pulls Gun 


The bank was thrown into con- 
fusion when Joseph Driscoll, a tel- 
ler, drew a pistol from beneath his 
counter and heldthe two men while 
police were summoned. Driscoll 
said one of them had shoved a stick 
through his window while his back 


AND 
THIS 





Telautographs Will Protect Your Bank 





OVERDRAFTS 


“The law is entirely clear that 
if a check is presented to the bank 
upon which it is drawn, and 
accepted by payment in cash or 
credit unconditionally given, the 
payee cannot be required to re- 
imburse the bank because the check 
overdrew the drawer’s account. 
When a check is so presented, 
the bank must then decide to 
accept it, absolutely or con- 
ditionally, or dishonor it. When 
it accepts it unconditionally, the 








was turned and attempted to reach 


a stack of bills. 


BECAUSE with a telautograph at 
www the right hand of the 
‘teller he need not turn his back when 
anyone is standing at his window. He 
can communicate with the bookkeepers 
regarding balances, etc., by writing on 
the telautograph and his reply will be 
received, again in handwriting on the 
telautograph. All this being accom- 
plished in a jiffy. This arrangement 
leaves him in a position to watch the 
public at all times. 





check is paid, and the incident 
closed.” 
* * 


BECAUSE your teller, via telauto- 
===" raph, can secure from 
the bookkeeper, with the speed of 
lightning, (electricity) “up to the 
minute” balances on all accounts 
involved in the cashing or certifying 
of checks, and before permitting any 
withdrawals. There can be no misun.- 
derstanding regarding a depositor’s 
name or the amount of his balance so 
that with ordinary diligence, overdrafts 
can never occur. 


Telautographs Prevent Embarrassment Of Depositors! 
Telautographs Allow Tellers to Remain in their Cages, thus 
Avoiding Dispute with Insurance Company in Event of Loss! 


Telautographs Make Your Bank More Quiet by Permitting 
The Isolation of the Bookkeepers and their Noisy Machines! 


YET 


Each Telautograph You Need Will Cost But 28c Per Day! 
Some Banks Use 100 Or More—Others Require Only Two. 


WRITE FOR OUR BROCHURE, 


“TO ERR IS HUMAN’’—OUR MAN—OR BOTH 


(NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE) 


TELAUTOGRAPH ( 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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an.) CORPORATION, 
45 BRANCH OFFICES 
ALMOST 800 BANKS BEING SERVED IN 300 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES } 
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The Growth Of - 
Corporate ‘Trusteeship 


The secretary of the trust division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, reviews the extraordinary growth of American trust 
institutions, in an article prepared especially for this magazine. 


RUST business has become so 
[impor an element in the 

American banking structure 
that it seems always to have occupied 
that position. Yet the trust institu- 
tion is comparatively new in the field 
of banking in this country. Actually, 
trust business in the United States 
had its beginning over 100 years 
ago, although its greatest devel- 
opment has taken place within the 
last 25 years. 

As it is known today, trust busi- 
ness is the business of settling estates, 
administering trusts, and performing 
agencies, by corporations engaged 
in that business under authority of 
law. Such corporations—trust insti- 
tutions—embrace not only trust 
companies that do a trust business 
solely, but also banks operating trust 
departments and trust companies op- 
erating commercial banking depart- 
ments. Many institutions engaged in 
trust business do not have the word 
trust in their title. Hence, in recent 
years, the term ‘‘trust institution’”’ 
has come into use, in order to apply 
to every kind of institution which 
does a trust business. 

The American trust institution 
was born in the period between 1812 
and 1830. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, the first corpor- 


By HENRY E. SARGENT 


ation that later exercised trust 
powers, was chartered in 1812. In 
1818 the Massachusetts Hospital Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, the 
first corporation actually to exercise 
trust powers, obtained its charter. 
The first corporation expressly 
authorized to do trust business, the 
Farmers’ Fire Insurance and Loan 
Company, now the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company of New York, 
received its charter in 1822. In 1830 
a charter was obtained by the first 
corporation to have the word trust 
in its titl—The New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company of 
New York. 

Growth during the next half cen- 
tury was slow. The Comptroller of 
the Currency, in his statistics cover- 
ing all banks and trust companies, 
reported only 35 trust companies in 
1875 and only five more in 1885. The 
succeeding 25 or 30 years saw a more 
considerable expansion in numbers 
of trust companies, although it should 
be clearly understood that the busi- 
ness of these companies was mainly 
banking business, not trust business, 
and many trust companies did no 
trust business at all. 
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The accompanying table attempts 
to trace the development in the num- 
ber of American trust companies and 
trust institutions over the past sixty 
years: 


1875 Trust Companies 35 
1885 = a 40 
1895 “4 se 242 
1900 “ ai 290 
1905 “ wie 683 
1910 “ as 1,529 
1915 = “ 1,777 
1920 Trust Institutions 3,457 
1925 ay 4,672 
1930 we _ 4,247 
1935 wh 3,311 


However, these figures show only 
the trend and can not be considered 
to reveal an accurate picture. Until 
recent years no figures were compiled 
as to the number of trust institutions 
as we know them today, that is, cor- 
porations doing a trust business. 
Even now it is difficult to arrive at 
figures that are altogether satisfac- 
tory. 

Before 1918, when the right of 
national banks to exercise trust pow- 
ers was finally established, with a 
few exceptions only trust companies 
engaged in trust business. In the 
years from 1910 to 1928 the former 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company compiled an annual list of 
the trust companies of the United 
States together with their resources 











Chronological Development of Trust Institutions 


1812—The Pennsylvania Co., for 
Insurance on Lives and Granting 
Annuities—first corporation that 
later exercised trust powers. 
1818—The Massachusetts Hospi- 
tal Life Insurance Co.—first cor- 
poration actually to exercise trust 
powers. 

1822—The Farmers Fire Insur- 
ance and Loan Co.—first corpora- 
tion expressly authorized to do 


esentutl neem ee 


and liabilities. These figures have 
been widely used, yet they included 
many institutions ealled trust com- 
panies that had no trust depart- 
ments and were really banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports, from time to time, of author- 
izations to national banks to exercise 
trust powers, carefully enumerate 
the specific powers permitted to each 
bank under each authorization. Some 
banks apparently obtained trust 
powers merely to be enabled to add 
‘‘and Trust Company”’’ to their 
name. Current annual reports of the 
Comptroller of the Currency differ- 
entiate between national banks with 
trust powers, but not administering 
trusts, and national banks with trust 
powers administering trusts. Natur- 
ally, national banks in the former 
classification are subject to reclassifi- 
cation, upon acceptance of a trust. 

Despite the absence of formal 
statisties, the accompanying table 
serves to reveal to some extent the 
trend over the years and the impor- 
tant periods in the development of 
the trust institution. These periods 
reflect very definite steps in the 
development of the trust institution 
to its present position in the banking 
structure. 

The years up to 1905 were the 
formative period. Growth began to 
accelerate after the turn of the cen- 
tury, but it was not until 1910 that 
wide expansion began. This was the 
era of the trust company, prior to 
the legislation enabling national 
banks to exercise trust powers. 

Congress by amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act in 1913 per- 
mitted national banks to enter the 
trust field. But it was not until 
further legislation in 1918 clarified 
the situation with respect to state 
laws, that national banks began to 
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trust business. 


1830—The New York Life In- 
surance and Trust Co.—first cor- 
poration with “trust” in its title. 
1910—The era of the trust com- 
pany began. 

1913—Federal Reserve Act 
amended to permit trust activity 
by national banks. 

1918—Final legislation enabled 


national banks to actually enter 


take advantage of the privilege. 

In 1920, the national banks first 
come into the foreground of the pic- 
ture. In its report for that year, the 
I’ederal Reserve Board earries a list 
of 1,216 national banks that had been 


granted fiduciary powers up _ to 
n 
ae 
1875-1915—Trust 2 


Companies; 1920- 
1935—Trust Insti- 
tutions, including 
national banks. The 
drop since 1925 is 
due to the mergers, 
consolidations, and 
closings of the de- 
pression years. 





the trust field. 
1920—Fiduciary powers listed by 
1,216 national banks. 


1927—Comptroller of the Cur. 
rency made the first report on 
national bank trust activity—one. 
third of all national banks held 
permits. 


1930—More banks than trust 
companies engaged in trust actiy. 
ities. 


December 31, 1920. By 1925, thy 
Federal Reserve Board’s list of 
national banks authorized to exerci 
trust powers had grown to 1,951. 

It was not until 1927, or 14 year 
after the enactment of the first enab- 
ling legislation, that the Comptroller 
of the Currency began to report upon 
the operations of national banks i1 
the trust field. 

The dual relationship of the Comp. 
troller and the Federal Reserve 
Board to the trust departments o! 
national banks is sometimes confused 
Congress saw fit to permit national 
banks to enter the trust field by 
amending the Federal Reserve Aet, 
rather than the National Banking 
Act. The Federal Reserve Board 
was made the agency to act upon the 
applications of national banks for 
trust powers. The Comptroller of 
the Currency, by virtue of his super- 
visory authority over national banks, 
became the supervising agency for 
their trust departments after the 
necessary authority to do trust busi 
ness had been obtained from the 
Reserve Board. 

Reporting to Congress for the year 
1927, Comptroller of the Currency 
Joseph W. MelIntosh stated that 
nearly a third of all national banks 
in the 48 states, Alaska, and Hawaii, 
held permits to exercise fiduciary 
powers, although several hundred 
had not yet become active in the 
work. He added that the number of 
national banks obtaining the right to 
exercise trust powers was increasing 
at the rate of more than 200 banks 4 
year. 

In his report, Mr. MeIntosh strong- 
ly urged the use of the word ‘‘ Trust” 
in the name of a national bank with 
fiduciary powers. Such an advocacy 
today seems almost quaint. 


(Continued on page 361) 
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Best Equipment 
Selected 


By Scientific Investigation 


By JAMES CROSS 


One large New York bank insures 
efficiency and economy in pur- 
chases by comparing all brands 
when new equipment is needed. 


NE large bank, which has 
bought approximately a mil- 
lion dollars worth of office and 
machinery since its inception, 
evolved two records and a 
for testing 


bank 
has 
“bureau of standards’’ 
equipment. This method determines 


purchases of machines and office 
equipment solely from the utility 
standpoint, uninfluenced by any 
other factor. 

When an additional machine is 
needed, salesmen representing the 
makers are called in. Each salesman 
has THE machine. 

The purchasing officer listens 
politely to claims and counter-claims. 
Next, the machine repair department 
is consulted. Years of experience in 
servicing such machinery qualifies 
the bank’s own repairmen to pass on 
the mechanical construction of each 
machine. The department goes on 
record as favoring the ‘‘None-such”’ 
make, because the machine requires 
less repairing and is easy to take 
apart should repairing be necessary. 
The operator likes the ‘‘Ne Plus 
Ultra’? machine because, with its 
bright nickel and harmonious laequer 
finish, it adds a cheery note to the 
surroundings. 

One of the officers urges the 
‘Wear Ever’’, because the company 
is a depositor of the bank. The ex- 
pense committee favors the ‘‘ Little 





Checking maintenance record of an old machine. 


Gem’’ because it costs less than other 
makes and economy is, of course, 
desirable. 

There is a catalog published which 
deseribes in detail almost every ma- 
chine which a bank uses, but unfor- 
tunately, this volume concerns itself 
only with the good points of each 
machine, and the bank that wants to 
buy intelligently must work out a 





The Process Of Selection 


1 The claims of salesmen are 
compared. 


2 The bank’s machine repair 
records are studied to determine 
the probable cost of maintenance. 


3 The mechanical construction 
features are compared. 


4 The operator is asked his 
preference. 


5 Officers are asked to state a 
preference. 


6 The expense committee con- 
siders the cost. 


7 A check is made to be sure 
that the machine is really needed 
to facilitate the work. 


8 All the brands are given a 
competitive test to determine 
efficiency of operation. 
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system of its own to separate the 
sheep from the goats. 

It is time, at this point, for the 
‘*bureau of standards’’ to take a hand 
in the matter. The first question its 
members ask is: Does the bank really 
need another machine of this type? 
Quite often, some bank official or 
branch manager requisitions a new 
machine, but before the requisition 
is approved, the need for such a ma- 
chine must be established by refer- 
ring to the volume of work done in 
that department. The stock records 
department is consulted to see what 
the demand for supplies has been. 

Then the machines are tested. If 
the machine is a coin counter the 
competitive makes are placed in a 
row and a bag of dimes is secured 
from the payroll department. Why 
dimes? Because they are the hardest 
test on a machine. Two thin dimes 
may pass through the same thickness 
gage adjusted for a brand new dime 
and so, the efficiency of the thickness 
gage is determined. The ease of op- 
eration and the speed of the machine 
is established by the easiest operat- 
ing and fastest machine in the group. 
The stop watch is a valuable aid. 

The general construction is noted. 
Cast iron with bronze bearings is 
placed in class A, cast iron with no 
bronze bearings is placed in class 


(Continued on page 356) 
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The Man On The Cover 


Out of a close personal associa- 
tion of 16 years, the author 
gives us the following potent 
word picture of “The Man on 
the Cover”: 


Executive Vice President Alfred 
M. Corcoran—whose favorite job 
is passing upon credit matters, 
commercial and real estate; who, 
from messenger to next-to-the-top 
position in 44 years, covers the 
span of life of this institution 
within one year; whose technical 
ability along strictly banking lines 
has been of inestimable value 
every one of these years for the 
institution and for the community 
at large; further, whose name is 
thought of synonymously with 
sound bank management in this 
metropolitan area, as well as in 
the enduring associations of the 
banking fraternity—including the 
American Bankers Association, 
American Institute of Banking, 
Robert Morris Associates, Re- 
serve City Bankers Association 
and the National Credit Associa- 
tions. 
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isit Your Customers: 


““Get away from your desk—put yourself on a quota of 
hours for ‘field work’,” advises the vice president in 
charge of public relations of the Central United National 
He rates this customer-contact sched- 
ule in importance with loan or investment routine. 


By ROBERT J. IZANT 


HIS is a suggestion to all 
bank men concerned with new 
business, profits, dividends: 

Get away from your desks. Go 
visiting. Re-vitalize your perspec- 
tive, your contacts, your advertising, 
your business judgment. 

The 10-year financial storm just 
ending has left all of us in some 
degree of bewilderment. <As_ the 
clouds gradually clear away, we find 
that many of the old landmarks have 
disappeared—that in some cases new 
and strange ones have taken their 
places. 

In the meantime, we still have a 
road to travel—a destination to be 
reached. But before we start. it is 
essential that we get our bearings 
again. It should be apparent that 
we can never successfully do that 
sitting behind our respective desks. 

Had you thought of establishing 
a quota of ‘‘hours’’—not ‘‘dollar 
gain in new deposits’’—for yourself 
and for all your associates; a quota 
of precious time to be spent away 
from your bank, visiting face to face 
with depositors, borrowers, prospec- 
tive depositors and prospective bor- 
rowers ? 

Can you not think up a new blank 
form for banking that resembles the 
time slip of the factory, keeping 
accurate record of hours spent with 
business men who are responsible 
for your organization’s well-being? 
Try it! 

Isn’t it a good guess that the sum 
total of all hours thus invested, by 
the end of the year, will have as a 
counterpart great reflection in the 
figures of new totals in deposits, 
profits—perhaps dividends? 


Many organizations in banking 
are pursuing this idea. Some con- 
sider it of equal importance, if not 
greater than subjecting executives to 
the routine work of passing upon 
renewals of loans. 

Don’t take anything for granted in 
your relationship with a borrowing 
customer. In all friendliness, look 
in on him at least once a year ; twice, 
if possible. He calls on you often, 
at ninety-day intervals in many 
eases. Turn about is fair play—good 
manners—good business. Moreover, 
his relationship is the basis of your 
income. Be thankful you are nota 
lawyer or doctor, whose traditional 
limitations on efforts to secure or 
extend his income forbid ealling on 
‘‘eustomers’’. If the professional 
man could do this ethically, he no 
doubt could prevent his clients or 
patients from shopping around. 

Another suggestion, posed in ques- 
tion form because each who reads 
this may answer it as it applies in 
varying ways: How clinical have 
you made your facilities? Since we 
respect the clinical form of medical 
practice, how much has_ banking 
really adopted from this modern 
trend in order to see to it that indus- 
trial persons, devoting all their wak- 
ing hours to industry, actually enjoy 
all they possibly can from their 
potential financial strength? Don't 
you know of scores of instances where 
men in  business—indeed, in the 
banking business—correspondents— 
in the past five years sat over eligible 
collateral erying their eyes out for 
financial assistance, unaware that 
many pieces of paper in the vault 





(Continued on page 356) 
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‘Loan 
Loss 
Reduction 


If a bank’s average annual losses are $156,000 
and its annual payroll $43,000, analysis of loan 
and operating costs, not salary reduction, is the 


correct solution. 


The president of E. S. Woolley 


and Co. formulates a set of loan rules that may 
be taken as a basis for preventing such losses. 


The Most Important Economy For Most Banks 


ANKERS frequently interpret 
as ‘‘eonservatism’’ the desire 


to continue the way of their 


fathers and grandfathers. As a 
matter of fact, continuing to do 


things in the old way may often be 
gambling in its purest form. 

This is particularly true in the 
matter of the _ so-called service 
charges. Frequently banks decide 
to put in service charges by the use 
of a ‘“‘eanned schedule’. They 
adopt a schedule other banks have 
used, without any thought or knowl- 
edge of their own problems. 

Frequently, also, they think that 
bank costs mean merely item costs 
in the commercial department. This 
is far from true. Costs enter into 
every phase of banking, just as much 
as they enter into every phase of 
manufacturing. Therefore, a knowl- 
edge of costs is just as essential to 


‘ 


the intelligent management of banks 
as it is to the intelligent management 
of industry. If banking executives 
had had an aceurate knowledge of 
costs in all departments of their 
banks much of the evils of the past 
few years could have been avoided. 
When the average bank wishes to 
reduce costs or cut expenses, the first 
thing officers look at is the payroll. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, this should 
be the last thing to be serutinized. 
Reductions of pay tend to reduce 
morale, and reductions in personnel 
tend to reduce the efficiency of in- 
ternal check. Analysis of many 
banks reveals that the average losses 
from loans and investments over a 
period of 10 to 15 years has equaled, 
or exceeded, the average payroll for 
the same period. The following 
figures are taken from six banks— 
banks which are still operating: 


By E. S. WOOLLEY 





Average Average 
Annual Annual Net 
Losses Payroll Earning 
Bank 15 Years 15 Years Rate 
A $14,612.26 $ 15,090.46 4.09 
B 48,424.94 31,862.20 3.54 
Cc 31,246.93 57,551.60 . 3.50 
D 51,072.86 56,881.70 4.02 
E 83,823.49 107,619.64 3.90 
F 60,353.18 127,985.68 4.13 


Analysis of these losses shows that 
they occurred principally in two 
places. Namely, the ‘‘bonds’’ and 
the ‘‘large loan lines.’’ Breaking 
down the losses in the large loan 
lines shows them as having been 
sustained chiefly in the secured, and 
not, as might be supposed, in the 
unsecured loans. 

There is a very definite reason for 





15 Factors In A True Loss Analysis 


1 Costs enter into every phase 
of banking. 


2 Reductions in pay or per- 
sonnel, in an effort to reduce costs, 
tend to reduce morale and effi- 
ciency. 

3 In many banks, as shown by 
analysis, losses from loans and in- 
vestments equal the payroll. 


4 Loan losses have occurred 
chiefly in large, secured loans, be- 
cause— 

5 Collateral was accepted as 
the prime security for the loan; 
because— 


6 In a falling market, that 
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collateral immediately spelled a 
loss; and because— 

7 The true security—charac- 
ter and ability to pay—were neg- 
lected in judging loan application, 


8 Losses cannot be reduced 
until banks recognize them as a 
cost item, subject to analysis and 
control, 

9 Losses can be controlled 
only through adoption of definite 
loan policies and a definite “con- 
version of funds” program. 


10 The degree of liquidity re- 
quired depends somewhat upon 
the rate of deposit turnover. 


1935 


11 If cost figures are to be of 
value, they must be accurate and 
based upon sound premises. 


12 High- or low-item costs are 
not a true indice of bank profits. 


13. The relation of activity to 
deposits is frequently the deter- 
minant between profit and loss. 

14 “Free” services (which, of- 
ten, are not even banking serv- 
ices) cause an appreciable part of ° 
the loss-total. 

15 Every “free” service must 
eventually be paid for by some- 
one else—the other depositors 
and the stockholders. 
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Conversion Of Funds Statement As Of December 31, 1934 





Percentages 

Demand Time 

Cash in Vault andin Bank 20% 7% 
U. S. Government Direct 

and Guaranteed (not 

including Circulation) 25% 25% 
State, County and Munic- 

MS tok wink! ciierian: 1% 3% 
OS eee 5% 5% 
Railroad Equipment..... ..... 1% 
Public Utilities.......... 1% 1% 
Se ee 3% 3% 
WUMEMEMER TS So ES UN he Silas eaigiais'. Sucscas 
Investment Trusts...... ..... ..... 
Local Loans—Rediscount- 

able at “Fed” ......... 10% ..... 
Local Loans—Secured.. 20% 30% 
Local Loans—Unsecured. 15% ..... 
Local Loans—Industrial 

Loan Department..... ..... 20% 
Real Estate Mortgages .. ..... 5% 

fii. | 100% 100% 


this. In far too many eases, both 
the borrowers and the banks have 
looked on the collateral as being the 
security for the loan. Then when 
the market dropped, the banks 
hesitated to sell that collateral. 


If banks had accepted collateral 
as merely being incidental to the true 
security for any loan, namely, 
character and ability to pay, they 
would not have been called upon to 
sustain such heavy losses. Further- 
more, if banks had known these facts 
and had kept an accurate record of 
such costs, they would have seen that 
definite investment and _ loaning 
policies would have reduced their 
operating costs and increased their 
net income considerably more than 
would the reducing of any pay 
checks. 

For example, in one case, the 
analysis showed that the average 
annual losses for 10 years amounted 
to $156,034.15 and the average pay- 
roll for the same period was $43,- 
397.42. Yet the directors of that 
bank were contemplating a further 
reduction of salaries. Actually, a 
reduction of losses is what should 
have occupied their entire attention. 
Losses are not going to be reduced 
until banks will recognize them as a 
very definite cost item—and one 
which can be controlled just as any 
cost item can be controlled. 

Like all other cost items, they can 
be controlled only through the adop- 
tion of definite policies. In estab- 
lishing definite policies, there is no 
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Program— _— 
Program 


Amounts 

Demand Time Totals 
386,013.00 $ 480,255.39 $ 866,268.39 
482,516.30 1,715,197.82  2,197,714.12 
19,300.65 205,823.74 225,124.39 
96,503.25 343,039.56 439,542.81 
Oe 68,607.91 68,607.91 
19,300.65 68,607.92 87,908.57 
57,901.95 205,823.74 263,725.69 
ok: 193,006.50 
386,013.00 2,058,237.38 2,444,250.38 


289,509.75 289,509.75 


1,372,158.25 
343,039.58 


1,372,158.25 
343,039.58 





$1,930,065.05 





$6,860,791.29 $8,790,856.34 


LIQUIDITY: 
Total Bonds at Market 


Eligible for Rediscount at ‘‘ Fed” 
Acceptances and Commercial Paper 
Cash 


RUMEN SSSA cae sees iSae akoek oi 


RIN 555 ii Sco ws Bstateis 8 rks a's" 
Less—Secured to Amount of Security 


UNSECURED DEPOSITS......... 


Percentage of Liquidity 
Desired Percentage 


MARGIN—STOCKHOLDERWS’ FUNDS: 
Lotel of Actual Totals... . «0.06.65 605 
Less—Program Totals................. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ FUNDS........ 
Less: 

Estimated Losses..................5. 

Bond Depreciation.................. 


PERNEEN  cscs dines salen Garew's 


Actual Excess Deficiency 
Totals 
$1,164,133.90 $ 297,865.51 
ye $ 64,507.17 
536,783.63 J 2 ie 
1,270,713.75 831,170.94 
324,836.12 256,228.21 
1,180,562.00 = 1,092,653.43 
542,245.00 278,519.31 
117,590.00 117,590.00 
43,720.00 43,720.00 ..... 
ee 151,006.50 
ee ae ree 1,058,270.57 
500,145.38 210,635.63 ue 
i ols aah lera Sian caer} hatte Schaar 1,372,158.25 
426,980.70 83,941.12 





$9,668,897.24 $3,523,983.39 $2.645,942.49 


$5,896,877.30 
365,000. 


CAteloswei seh ana vate ees ees $5,53 1,877.30 
42,000.00 


CPOE TET CCT Ee Tee ee ' ‘ions 


EGS cee aR LS RAS CORO EMER ee $6,738,011.20 
iD ha ais wares ame eeu hal airs $8,790,856.34 
365,000.00 


whpecieaisuid ceaeeeezeme $8,425,856.34 
79.97% 
60.00% 


19.97% 


Pere eee ee ee CT $9,668,897.24 
Wives dekuiswcsahhcan tetas 8,790,856.34 


Pe ee eee $ 878,040.90 


KRG Scbieed-dece ee $ 85,000.00 


way which equals having such policies 
in black and white on the minutes 
of the board of directors. As a sug- 
gestion, there is shown here, rules 
and regulations for making loans, 
as adopted by one bank. 

Naturally, these rules and regu- 
lations would have to be amended to 
meet the specific requirements of 
each bank. Coincident with the 
adoption of definite rules for making 
loans is the adoption of definite in- 
vestment and lending policies. The 
best way in which this can be accom- 
plished is to adopt a definite ‘‘con- 
version of funds’’ program 


and 
periodically show comparison be- 


ee ee ne ee A 253,230.15 338,230.15 

ed ieiela tig dtd Waueha raves arian te at cman oe $ 539,810.75 
tween the actual and _ program 
figures. Such a statement is shown 
herewith. 


The first step in the building of 
such a program is the deciding upon 
the degree of liquidity required. 
This will depend to some extent upon 
the rate of deposit turnover. That is, 
a bank with a long deposit turnover 
would not ordinarily require as great 
a degree of liquidity as would a bank 
with a fast turnover. Liquidity, 
however, should be considered as be- 
ing only that amount of money which 
is procurable immediately without 
having to sustain a loss. 

Both the ‘‘Rules and Regulations 
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Rules And Regulations For Making Loans 


New Loans (Other Than Collateral) Of 
$1,000 Or Less Loans may be made up 
to and including $1,000 when approved 
by any two officers. The following condi- 
tions, however, must be strictly adhered to: 

1 Applicant for loan must sign an 
application blank, which states the purpose 
of the loan, his financial responsibility, 
ability to pay, and so on. 

2 Loans to business and professional 
men and farmers must not be made unless 
the applicant can clearly show his ability 
to liquidate the loan at maturity or within 
9 reasonable length of time. 


3 Where there is the slightest doubt as 
to the advisability of making a loan, or 
where the officers are not in complete 
accord, the application must be referred 
to the discount committee. 


New Loans Other Than Collateral In 
Excess Of $1,000 1 While a signed 
application is not required in connection 
with loans of $1,000 or more, as much 
information as possible regarding purpose 
of loan, and so on, is desirable and in every 
instance, a financial statement must be 
furnished. 

2 These loans must be approved by the 
president of the bank or a member of the 
discount committee, and also one other 
officer of the bank. 


3 The borrower must submit a satisfac- 


tory program for retirement of the 
obligation. 
Collateral Loans 1 Collateral loans 


may be made to responsible persons when 
approved by any two officers, if properly 
secured. The board of directors will not 
approve loans secured by stocks or bonds 
of doubtful value, or other collateral that 
is not readily marketable. Neither will it 
approve loans unless the borrower can 
present satisfactory evidence of ability to, 
at least, reduce the loan at maturity 
without recourse to the collateral. 


Commercial Paper And Outside Loans 
Held As Secondary Reserve All loans 
of this character must be purchased 
through correspondent banks on ten days’ 
option and checked carefully. 


Real Estate Loans 1 Real estate loans 
must not be made under any conditions 
unless the applicant agrees and can demon- 
strate his ability to retire 10% of the 
prineipal each year. 

2 No real estate loan may be made 
unless the property has been inspected and 
loan approved by not less than three mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 

3 In the event of real estate loans made 
for sale to customers, there must be an 
agreement to the effect that there is no 
obligation on the part of the bank to 
repurchase the loan. 


Renewals 1 Do not renew loans other 
than strictly in aceordance with instruc- 
tions, except with the approval of the 
discount committee. 

2 Do not fail to check credit informa- 
tion in renewing loans, in order to make 
sure that the maker is strictly living up to 
the agreement made at time the loan was 
originally made, and also to make sure 
that the eredit information on file is com- 
plete and up to date. 


General 1 Credit should be extended 
only to people of unquestionable character 
and engaged in legitimate occupations or 
business. 

2 Do not renew loans or extend credit 
to people who fail to keep their promises 
regardless of other conditions. 





Note: The above rules and regulations 
have been made by the discount committee 
in order to prevent losses, and have been 
approved by the directors of the bank, and 
are in effect from this date and until 
further notice. 

Violations of any of these rules on the 
part of bank officers will not be excused 


President. 





for Making Loans’’ and the ‘‘Con- 
version of Funds Statement’’ merely 
illustrate the principles. Principles 
are all that any article of this nature 
can illustrate. The adaptation of 
those principles to the individual 
requirements is the problem for each 
bank, 

Costs enter into every phase of 
banking. But to be of value, they 
must be accurate and reveal facts. 
Too frequently they are but mean- 
ingless figures. For example, some- 
times banks compute the costs of 
lending money per $1,000 of loans. 
Such figures are not accurate, for 
the reason that a loan officer may 
take 15 minutes to make a $5,000 
loan, and fifteen hours to make a 
$500 one. This automatically ren- 
ders the cost per $1,000 of loans of 
no practical value. 

There is a cost, however, which is 


the same whether a note is drawn for 
$50 or $50,000. And that is, the 
physical cost of a note—namely, the 
eost of recording, notifying, enter- 
ing in the liability ledger, filing, 
and so on. These costs vary greatly 
and may be from 47 cents each to as 
high as $3.75 each. 

It is frequently thought that high- 
item-costs mean an unprofitable bank 
and low-item-costs a profitable bank. 
This is not true. In fact, frequently 
it is exaetly the reverse. 

One bank, in which the deposit 
ticket cost was 9.7 cents, made a profit 
in the commercial department of 
$24,662.84. Another bank, in which 
the deposit ticket cost was but 4.8 
cents, or just one half, had a loss of 
$7,819.02. 

Naturally, item-costs go up or 
down in direct relation to the num- 
ber of items handled, and the 
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number of items handled frequently 
bears no relation whatever to bal- 
ances. In the two banks in question, 
for example, the turnover of the 
high-item-eost commercial depart- 
ment was once in 19.7 days. In the 
low-item-cost bank, the turnover of 
the commercial department was once 
in 514% days. In other words, the 
relation of activity to deposits was 
considerably greater in the low-item- 
cost bank than in the high-item-cost 
bank. This accounted for the dif- 
ference between the profit and the 
loss. 

Some banks go to the extreme of 
preparing income tax returns free— 
some actually engaging the services 
of an income tax expert for two 
weeks to make these returns. Just 
why should a bank make out an in- 
come tax return for a customer, any- 
way? It’s certainly not banking 
service, and there is no reason for 
banks doing it; except, possibly, in 
those small communities where the 
services of people specializing in the 
preparation of income tax returns is 
not available. In such eases as that, 
the bank should make a chargé com- 
mensurate with the time consumed 
on each return—not a flat fee for all 
returns. 

The same thing is equally true 
with regard to travel service, credit 
information, and so on. 

There is no such thing as unab- 
sorbed expense or unabsorbed losses. 
Everything must be paid for by 
someone. If that one fact is clear, it 
will be seen that there is no such 
thing as ‘‘free’’ services. If the 
bank is giving it to someone, then 
someone else is paying. That ‘‘some- 
one else’’ ean only be other deposi- 
tors or the stockholders. 

This is equally true in the losses 
from investments. When, because of 
haphazard lending and investment 
policies and inadequate credit files, 
the bank ineurs losses almost equal 
to the payroll, someone pays those 
losses. Too frequently, unfortu- 
nately, that someone has been the 
depositor. 


At least one bank officer should 
give constant study to the few real 
estate loans held by the bank, in 
order to make sure that payments 
are being made as frequently as pos- 
sible, that repairs are made when 
needed, and that taxes are kept paid 
up to date. 
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N A previous article, I mentioned 
our employees’ meetings which 

serve as a trinity of usefulness 
—a school, a forum, and a seminar. 
The school instructs our employees. 
The forum is an assembly for a frank 
discussion of problems. The seminar 
is a round table at which valuable 
ideas, as revealed by research, are 
promoted and developed. 

Together, they serve as a clearing 
house of ideas, suggestions, discus- 
sions, and complaints. 

When I first entered upon my 
duties as an executive officer of the 
Poudre Valley National Bank, the 
range of employees’ activities was 
limited. Employees had the idea 
that what went on in another cage 
or another department of the bank 
was most emphatically none of their 
concern. They knew little or nothing 
about the bank’s assets and were con- 
cerned exclusively with transacting 
the particular type of business which 
had been allotted them. 

The first objective was to overcome 
this attitude on the part of employees 
and convert them into a more liberal 
attitude toward the bank as a whole. 
To do this, it was necessary to de- 
velop alertness and stimulate imag- 
ination to a point where they would 
no longer be content to perform the 
same task day after day, without in- 
teresting themselves in other affairs 
of the institution—and thus broaden 
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Instruction 
for Employees 








By CLAUDE L. STOUT 


School—Forum—Seminar 





the scope of their usefulness. This 


was the inception of employees’ 
meetings. 


At the first meeting, the necessity 
of constant study was stressed. The 
response was instantaneous. Em- 
ployees began to look around for 
sourees of information. They re- 
sponded particularly to informal dis- 
cussions led by an executive. 

One of our first classes was spent 
in analyzation of a bank statement. 
It was amazing how little the em- 
ployees knew about analyzing the 
statement of another financial insti- 
tution and determining whether or 
not the facts as shown were indica- 
tive of a sound, substantial banking 
program. 

At a later meeting, employees were 
given some pointers and instructions, 
and the published statements of three 
different financial institutions, 
loeated in nearby cities, were placed 
in their hands. These covered the 
field, coming under classifications 
from strong to weak. Each employee 
was expected to make a study and 
comparison of the condition of each 
institution, at the same time compar- 
ing each one with our own. This 
study brought out the percentage of 
assets invested in local loans; those 
invested in stocks or bonds; ratio 
between deposits and loans; percent- 
age of liquid assets. 

Another meeting was devoted to a 





Discussion 
of Problems 





Round Table 
of 


Ideas 


The executive vice president of the Poudre Valley National 
Bank, Fort Collins, Colo., tells how employees of that 
bank improved in efficiency, loyalty, and incentive. 


study of individual, corporation, and 
partnership financial statements, 
Actual statements, with the names 
omitted, were used in these lessons. 
Since the discussions were entirely 
informal, much interest and enthusi- 





Some Of The Subjects 
Discussed 


1 Need for and benefits from 
constant study. 


2 Analyzation of a bank state- 
ment. 


3 Comparison of strong and 
weak banks. 


4 Financial statements. 
5 Service charges. 


6 The Federal Reserve—cir- 
culation, duties and powers of the 
Reserve board, and so on. 


7 Internal personnel prob- 


lems—seniority advancement. 
8 Source of a bank’s income. 


9 Percent of assets in income- 
producing investments. 


10 Definition of banking terms. 
11 Account analysis. 
12 Allocation of expense. 


13 Customer reactions to bank 
policies. 
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asm were displayed because everyone 
felt free to ask any question, offer 
any remark, suggestion or criticism 
he desired. 

At the time of my affiliation with 
the bank, there were few services for 
which charges were made. One of 
my first efforts was to organize the 
Northern Colorado Regional Clear- 
ing House Association and to bring 
about uniformity of charges for vari- 
The employees were 
urged to attend, and did so, bring- 
ing back for discussion at our own 
employees’ meetings many of the 
things that had been touched upon 
at the Clearing House meeting. 

This proved of value in clarifying 
many matters in the minds of those 
delegated to carry out the plans as 
approved by the Association. Tellers 
were particularly interested in dis- 
eussing the methods of putting the 
charges into operation, in order that 
there might be uniformity in their 
application. 

Our daily banking matters and 
local problems of our immediate con- 
cern are discussed at these meetings. 
sut the classes do not stop with that. 
Broader subjects, such as the fune- 
tion and operation of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, circulation, duties and 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and what determines the amount of 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock our 
bank owns, are among topics studied 
and discussed. 

An interesting phase of one of our 
forum meetings was the outlining of 
definite principles and methods of 
application, developed by one of our 
directors, Judge Stover. Some time 
after my affiliation with this institu- 
tion, it beeame necessary to elevate a 
certain employee from the ranks to 
fill a responsible position. It had 
been the practice of this organization 
from the very beginning to base pro- 
motions purely upon seniority. This 
outworn practice was discarded. 

To effeet the desired change in per- 
sonnel, and at the same time preserve 
harmony and insure loyalty to the 
person promoted to a position of 
authority, Judge Stover discussed 
the entire procedure in an informal 
meeting with the employees. He 
brought out the reasons why it was 
necessary to choose a person who was 
fitted for the particular position, 
illustrating this point with the old 
saying of not putting a square peg 
in a round hole. This situation was 


ous services. 
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handled with such tact that no trace 
of dissatisfaction has ever made its 
appearance. This was considered an 
achievement, in view of the life-long 
policy of seniority. 

Practical application of the semi- 
nar idea consisted of problems which 
required study and research, and 
then an assembling of the different 
viewpoints on any particular ques- 
tion, choosing the most logical and 
best thought-out answers. Discus- 
sions were apt to become quite lively, 
although always carried on in a dig- 
nified manner, without any personal 
feeling. 

The following were some of the 
matters discussed: The source of a 
bank’s income; the portion of the 
bank’s assets lodged in ineome pro- 
ducing investments; definition of the 
terms ‘‘float’’, ‘‘reserve’’, ‘‘transit 
items’’; and others. 

A detailed and careful study of 
account analysis carried on by one 
of our employees and a _ practical 
demonstration of the developed plan 
was made with the use of charts. 
Allocation of expense was also dis- 
eussed in detail. In this manner, 
while all of the employees were not 
able to make a thorough detailed 
study of each and every question, 
the seminar meetings enabled each 
one to absorb a great deal of infor- 


mation which would have been other- 
wise impossible. 

Those employees coming in con- 
stant contact with the public were 
frequently called upon to discuss the 
reaction to various matters evidenced 
by depositors. From their report of 
the effect of certain policies, officers 
were able to keep a finger on the pulse 
of public opinion, so to speak. 

It has taken considerable time to 
realize the benefits derived and the 
effects of these employees’ meetings. 
Retrospection reveals, however, a 
vast number of beneficial effects. 
One of my own employees admitted 
a few days ago that he figured out, 
that under the old regime, practic- 
ing seniority (if everyone took his 
turn and lived as long as his pre- 
decessors), it would have taken just 
550 years before he would eventually 
become cashier ! 

Undeveloped talents were discov- 
ered. Dormant powers were set in 
action. The fires of ambition were 
kindled. Who can tell what far 
reaching effects these informal em- 
ployees’ meetings may have in awak- 
ening these people from their quies- 
cence, stimulating their imagination, 
and engendering in them the will to 
escape from the four walls of their 
immediate jobs to fields of unlimited 
opportunities. 


Question Answered On 


Certificate Of Deposit Records 
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E. GULLEDGE, eashier of 
* the Peoples Bank of Durant, 
Durant, Miss., writes the editor to 
ask for a different system of keep- 
ing records of certificates of deposit. 
He states that his bank has been keep- 
ing records on an old fashioned regis- 
ter but that this is unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Gulledge was answered by 
giving him a description of a system 
used by a fairly large bank that has 
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OF DEPOSIT 







a great many certificates of deposit 
to record. This bank does not keep 
a register. Instead it keeps a card 
record, maintaining a card for each 
customer. 

Two colors of cards are used: A 
salmon ecard to record demand ecer- 
tificates, and a white ecard to record 
time certificates. The customer’s 
name is written at the top and 


(Continued.on page 365) 
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3%6 Minutes Per Customer | 


Possible Through New 
Auxiliary Equipment 


By J. K. NOVINS 


Savings customers never fret in line at the 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 


Modern posting and _ filing 


equipment handles peak loads with dispatch 
and accuracy, provides for future increases. 


ANY bank executives have 

realized that in order to 

speed up mechanical posting 
of savings accounts items, and to 
improve teller service in the savings 
department, it is necessary to supple- 
ment the posting machines with 
appropriate auxiliary equipment, 
such as ledger and signature card 
files. 

When proper provisions are made 
for such auxiliary equipment, in 
accordance with the working condi- 
tions in the savings department, 
teller service materially improves, 
because of the elimination of lost 
motion and _ needless confusion. 
Speed, of course, is the all important 
requirement, and is made possible by 
proper coordination of posting and 
filing equipment. 

The auxiliary equipment should 
be chosen, not only with a view to 
speeding up the work of the tellers, 
but also to allow for future expansion 


of the volume of savings accounts. 
Thus, the Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, which recently installed a new 
type of auxiliary equipment in the 
savings department, has speeded up 
posting considerably. In addition, 
the auxiliary filing equipment now 
used in the savings department is 
sufficient to take care of a consider- 
able future expansion in savings 
deposit volume. 

An actual stop-watch check made 
recently showed that deposits and 
withdrawals can be handled at an 
average speed of three and a half 
minutes. This was due to a consider- 
able extent to the type of auxiliary 
equipment, which has made ledger 
eards more accessible to tellers when 
posting items. 

The auxiliary file equipment was 
especially designed for The Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles. It consists of a series of 


portable metal file cases mounted on 
wheel trucks, and arranged in a row 
back of the teller windows. The 
single units can be quickly removed 
to the vault at the close of the work. 
ing day, thus affording maximum 
protection to the ledger and signa- 
ture ecard records. 

Two types of equipment are used 
for ledger cards and signature ecards. 
For the former, the bank standard- 
ized on metal units four feet and 
four inches high. The ledger cards 
are filed in an upright position at 
the top of each case, in eight rows of 
a thousand ecards to each row. Here 
the cards are arranged in numerical 
order. By means of a sliding metal 
cover, the card files can be completely 
enclosed at the close of the day. 


Placing the cards at this height 
makes it more convenient for the 
tellers to refer to them in a standing 
position. Each unit is four feet deep. 
When placed against the cage wall, 
the units leave ample floor area for 
the tellers to get around between 
windows and ledger files without 
crowding each other. To add to the 
convenience of the tellers when refer- 
ring to the ledger card files, special 
reflector lamp units have been sus- 
pended at a suitable height, afford- 





10 Features Of This Filing System 


1 Deposits and withdrawals are 
handled at an average of 314 
minutes each. 

2 All file trucks are wheeled 
into the vault at night. 

3 Ledger card files hold 8,000 
upright cards each, in numerical 
order, at convenient working 
height. 

4 The signature file is a special 
truck, with drawers of correct size 
for the cards. 
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5 The top of the signature file, 
one foot lower than the ledger 
file, is a work space for nine addi- 
tional rows of ledger cards. 

6 Filing ledger and signature 
cards in separate units eliminates 
inconvenience and delays in post- 
ing. 

7 The signature file is near the 
cage door, accessible to other 
departments. 


8 The nine additional ledger 
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trays are stored at night in 
drawers in the bottom of the 


ledger files. 


9 This equipment will accom- 
modate a 30% increase in volume 
of savings. 


10 Added customer protection 
is obtained by printing a certified 
withdrawal check in one oper- 
ation with the posting of passbook 
and ledger card. 
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ing maximum illumination. 

The signature card files are housed 
in a metal unit of the same width, 
but a foot less in height than the 
ledger card units. The signature 
eards are filed in drawers of the cor- 
size, thus eliminating 
space. There are four sliding drawers 
in each row. 

Filing of the ledger and signature 
in two separate units was 
intended primarily to eliminate 
delays incidental to posting oper- 
ations. Formerly both types of cards 
were filed in the same unit, ‘the ledger 
eards in the upper row of trays, while 
the signature cards were filed in 
drawers below. It was found that 
tellers referring to the ledger ecard 
were inconvenienced, and 
because other tellers were 
referring also to the signature ecard 
files below. This source of delay has 
been removed by the present arrange- 
ment. 

Placing the signature ecards in a 
separate unit has other decided 
advantages. For one thing, other 
bank employees referring to the sig- 
nature cards for any one purpose can 
do so without interfering with the 
activities of the savings tellers. The 
signature file case was placed close 
to the door, where it is most acces- 
sible to other departments, while the 
ledger card units are directly back of 
the posting units. 

Each of the three ledger ecard filing 
units has been built with additional 
drawer space below to take care of an 
overflow of ledger ecard trays. At 
present twenty four rows of ledger 
ecards are placed in the upper trays 
of the three filing units. Nine addi- 


rect waste 


eards 


trays 
delayed, 


The tellers’ cage at 
the Farmers and 
Merchants National 
is planned for maxi- 
mum efficiency. Note 
the signature card 
file at the left, with 
room on top for over- 
flow of ledger card 
trays. The posting 
machines, at the 
right, simultaneously 
post ledger and pass 
book, and print a 
withdrawal check 
for the customer’s 
signature. 


tional rows are placed on top of the 
signature ecard file ease, thus making 
them accessible to the tellers. At the 
close of the workday these additional 
ecards are stored in the reserve slid- 
ing drawers built in the ledger card 
filing units. 

The ledger cards are filed numer- 
ically, this arrangement tending to 
speed up their selection and avoid- 
ing the possibility of mis-filing. Sig- 
nature cards are arranged 
alphabetically. 

Aside from speeding 
up the posting of savings 
the bank has not 
overlooked the possibility 


items, 


showing the amount withdrawn, 


to the usual passbook and ledger 
entries of the withdrawal, the post- 
ing machine operation could also 
result in a certified withdrawal check, 
the 
date, the teller, and the signature of 


the depositor. This serves as a 


receipt for the amount withdrawn, 
and is used to cheek the records at 
"the close of the day to eliminate any 
irregularity. 
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Flexible Account Analysis 


Gets More Accurate Cost Figures 


After an experience of over three years with the 
system here described, the manager of the Analy- 
sis and New Business Department of the Quincy 
(Mass. ) Trust Co. recommends it to other banks. 


BSOLUTE accuracy in eost ac- 
A counting (so far as it is prac- 
tical and possible) is desirable, 
of course. But if the system is 
carried to the extreme in the effort 
for perfection, so that it becomes the 
master rather than the servant, and 
costs more to operate than can pos- 
sibly be saved through the facts that 
it discloses, it has entirely nullified 
the reason for its existence. The cost 
system, to the practical hard-headed 
operating officer, is a tool for protect- 
ing and enhancing profit, but the 
enthusiast who idolizes his system 
and builds up unnecessary cost of 
operation, sacrifices very largely the 
profits he would have his system pro- 
tect. 

In setting up a system to deter- 
mine service charges on commercial 
accounts, both on the metered basis 
and through detailed analysis, there 
are two fundamentally vital points 
to be considered : flexibility and selec- 
tivity. 

The system in some banks is so 
rigid that practically all accounts 
above $500 must be handled on the 
basis of detailed analysis. Six dollars 
per year per account is a modest 
figure of cost for this work. If you 
multiply all the accounts you thus 
operate on by six, you find a very 


By GILBERT BALKAM 


substantial annual sum which cannot 
be recovered on those accounts that 
have been analyzed unnecessarily. 
So, flexibility should be considered 
as a means of preventing this unnec- 
essary cost. 


Keep Analysis Separate From 
Regular Routine 


To secure this flexibility, the 
analysis department should be set up 
and operated entirely outside and 
independent of the regular routine 
of the bank. This is thoroughly prac- 
tical (at least in the smaller and 
moderate-sized banks) and affords an 
easy means of knowing just what it 
costs to operate the department. It 
also offers opportunity of transfer- 
ring accounts from analysis to 
metered service and vice versa, as 
balances fall or rise from month to 
month. 

To make this flexibility completely 
effective, the element of selectivity 
must be introduced. This permits 
you to operate only on those accounts 
that need attention. A careful review 
of the statement stubs every month 
(with the number of checks paid 
noted on each stub) together with a 
reasonable knowledge of the float 
conditions prevailing in the heavy 
float accounts, enables one to deter- 


mine, with a little experience, those 
accounts of over $500 balances 
requiring analysis. 

Accounts under $500 balances that 
are subject to charge, are also readily 
determined by the stub records; and 
proper charge slips, according to 
your schedule, can be made out 
directly from these stubs. 

We have been operating on this 
basis in the Quiney Trust Co. for 
over three years. On _ detailed 
analysis, we are working on about 
10% of our total accounts; and on 
metered service, we are dealing with 
about 30%. The monthly review of 
statement stubs affords ample pro- 
tection against overlooking the analy- 
sis or charge of a doubtful account. 

In dealing with an account under 
$500 balance, heavy in deposit activ- 
ity, we handle it on the metered 
service charge basis, allowing 4 
deposits, and count the exces 
deposits as items, making the charge 
on the basis of excess items. For 
instance, on a $250 balance with 25 
deposits and 4 checks paid, we allow 
10 checks and 4 deposits, and charge 
for 15 excess items. 

This avoids the cost of analyzing a 
small account, and we have had no 
difficulty whatever in selling the idea 
to our customers. I have no patience 


Cost ACCOUNTING must be the Servant, 
Not the Master. 
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with thea opinion, somewhat prev- 
alent today, that there is so much 
resistance on the part of the public 
to a charge for depositing money in 
the bank, that the deposit ticket 
should be left out of the picture. 


Deposit Ticket Costs 


The deposit ticket costs over twice 
as much to handle as a paid check, 
and if we are to recover costs, a 
deposit ticket must be considered. 
After all, it is the cost of the service 
that we are trying to measure. 
Furthermore, in charging the excess 
deposit ticket at the rate of a check 
paid, we are even then giving the 
customer the advantage. A little 
courage and sales ability will readily 
convince the customer of the justice 
of the charge. 

Good accurate accounting is funda- 
mental to any bank, and cost acecount- 
ing applied to analysis and metered 
service should be just as sound as 
any other branch of accounting in 
the bank. 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
code effort, it is the duty of every 
banker to protect his bank by oper- 
ating proper and sound systems of 
analysis and metered service, apply- 
ing reasonable and justifiable charges 
against those depositors whose bal- 
ances are inadequate, to properly 
compensate for services rendered 
plus a reasonable profit. 


Avoid All Standardized 


Formulas 


There is, in my opinion, no justi- 
fication whatever for levelling costs 
in groups of banks any more than 
there would be in shoe factories or 
eotton mills. Every bank should 
develop its own item costs on a 
standardized formula, and apply 
these costs on standardized forms 
in developing costs of customers’ 
accounts. In this way only can we 
know whether or not we are recover- 
ing our costs, and at the same time 
be sure that we are fair to our cus- 
tomers. 

Good cost accounting must be a 
servant and not a master, if we are 
to secure results to which we are 
entitled. It must be fundamentally 
sound, yet a means toward an end 
and not an end in itself. It must be 
operated for the benefit of the busi- 
ness and kept subservient to it, so 
that it will not dissipate the very 
profits it is intended to protect. 


Nine Features Of The Flexible System 


1 It costs about $6 per year, 
per account, to make a detailed 
analysis of accounts with balances 


above $500. 


2 The analysis should be done 
by a department set up and oper- 
ated entirely outside and inde- 
pendent of the regular bank 
routine, in the smaller and mod- 
erate sized banks. 


3 This offers an opportunity to 
transfer the work on an account 
from an analysis basis to the 
metered service basis, according 
to the size of balances from month 
to month, 


4 It is practical and less expen- 
sive to make a detailed analysis 
of only those accounts that 
require it. 


5 This bank makes a detailed 


analysis of only about 10% of the 
total number of accounts, the 
others are on a metered service 
basis. 


6 On the metered service basis, 
four deposits are allowed free. 
The additional deposits are 
charged for, just the same as addi- 
tional checks. 


7 A charge is made for each 
excess deposit ticket on the same 
basis as each excess check. 


8 Every bank should develop 
its own item cost on a standard 
formula and apply these costs on 
standardized forms in developing 
costs of customers’ accounts. 


9 Only by adjusting charges to 
actual costs can a bank know 
whether or not it is losing money 
on its services. 





Cost accounting must be used as a means 
to an end, and not as an end in itself. 
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To Handle 





FHA Mortgage Payments 


We Adapted Existing Forms 


By G. F. FOLEY and R. E. DOAN 


The authors, assistant cashier and public relations 
director, respectively, of the Denver (Colo.) National 
Bank, describe a tested method of recording and 
disbursing FHA payments efficiently and at low cost. 


OLVING the problem of prop- 

erly recording and disbursing 

FHA mortgage loan payments 
is oceasioning a great deal of thought 
among bankers throughout the coun- 
try. The Denver National Bank has 
worked out an arrangement which 
fills the bill efficiently—from the 
standpoint of both the bank and the 
borrower. While this plan is not 
offered as the last word for all banks, 
it is proferred with the thought that 
it will serve a great many banks in 
an unaltered form. Still other banks 
may find it helpful when formulating 
their own plan—adapting it to suit 


their individual requirements and 
preferences. 

Since .most banks in every town 
will eventually cooperate under 


Title II, we felt that this will result 
in a split-up of the potential mort- 
gage loan business to such an extent 
that comparatively few loans will be 
handled by any one bank. With this 


in mind, we have not gone to the 
expense of having special ledger 
eards, borrower’s payment records, 
or other forms printed. Instead, we 
have inexpensively adapted existing 
bank forms to handle the recording 
and disbursing of these payments. 
A brief description of these forms, 
and of the routine of their use, may 
be of help. 

For a borrower’s payment record, 
we have utilized our regular savings 
passbooks. On the inside front cover 


of these books, we have pasted 
gummed labels with typed copy 


showing the distribution of the total 
monthly payment made by the bor- 
rower. Since these items are sub- 
ject to periodic changes in service 
charge and in taxes and fire in- 
surance, the specific amounts are 
written in pencil to facilitate such 
change. This gummed label shows 
the amounts allotted to principal and 
interest, service charge, mortgage 


insurance, taxes and special assess. 
ments, and to fire insurance. This 
schedule not only helps to make the 
distribution of payment clear to the 
borrower, but it aids our receiving 
tellers in allotting the correct amount 
of the payment to the various ae. 
counts. 

Column headings in the passbook 
have also been changed by means of 
lettered gummed labels placed over 
existing headings. They read as fol- 
lows: Date Paid, Miscellaneous Pay- 
ments, Interest and Service Charge, 
Principal Payments, Total Principal 
Paid. 

In recording the’ principal pay- 
ment for the bank’s record, we use 4 
regular savings ledger card. Entries 
are made on this card, by means of 
the usual posting machine, from the 
payment ticket described later. 

Service charge and interest allot- 
ments from each payment are cred- 
ited, as made, to interest received and 





1 Much expense is avoided by 
adapting existing bank forms. 


2 Regular savings passbooks 
are used for payment records, 
adapted by pasting gummed typed 
labels over the headings. 


3 A typed schedule on the pass- 
book inside front cover gives an 
itemized breakdown of the total 
payment: Principal and interest; 
service charge; mortgage insur- 
ance; taxes and assessments; fire 
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Steps In Handling Payments 


and other insurance. 


4 The teller keeps at hand an 
indexed file of the government’s 
schedule for splitting principal 
and interest. 


5 He makes out a loan pay- 
ment ticket for the principal pay- 
ment. 


6 Principal payments are 
posted by machine on a savings 
ledger card, from the payment 
ticket. 


RAND 


7 Then the teller makes out 
itemized credit tickets to “interest 
received” and “service charge re- 
ceived” accounts on the general 


books. 


8 Next he makes out a check- 
ing account deposit ticket (in the 
name of the bank as agent) for 
the total of the miscellaneous 
payments. 


9 All disbursements are made 
by check from this account. 
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First payment entered in the passbook. Note the new 


column headings: 


cipal Paid. 


service charge received accounts on 
the general books—credit tickets to 
these accounts being itemized to in- 
dicate the source of such payments. 

In crediting and disbursing Mis- 
eellaneous Payments (mortgage in- 
surance, taxes and special assess- 
ments, and fire insurance), we utilize 
a separate checking account for each 
loan made. For handling a large 
volume of this type of business, of 
course, one checking account with 
entries identified with the specific 
loan in question could be utilized. 
In our case, however, when the loan 
is first granted, a checking account 
is opened in the name of the Denver 
National Bank as Agent for the 
borrower. The entire amount of the 
loan and preliminary charges is then 
credited to this account. Disburse- 
ments for new construction expendi- 
tures, payment of an existing mort- 
gage, or payment for an existing 
home—whichever the case may be— 
are then made by check from this 
account. We also pay such prelim- 
inary cost items as lawyer's fees for 
drawing papers, the bank’s initial 
service charge fee, and so on, from 
this account by check. Then, as 
monthly payments are received from 
the borrower, the amount of miscel- 
laneous payments indicated on the 
schedule in the front of the book is 
eredited to this checking account. As 
the mortgage insurance, taxes and 
Special assessments, or fire insurance 
become due, they are then paid by 
check from this account. 

To clear up what may at first 
glance seem a rather complicated 
arrangement, let us follow one trans- 
action through. The borrower comes 
to the bank to make his regular 
monthly payment, amounting to a 


Miscellaneous Payments, Interest and 
Service Charge, Principal Payments, and Total Prin- 
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Inside front cover 
of ordinary savings 
account passbook, 
with memorandum 
of how the monthly 
payments are to be 
broken down. 


total of $41.06 (this example is of a 
$3000 refinance mortgage loan for 
12 years). He goes to a designated 
teller and hands in his passbook and 
money. The teller refers to the in- 
side front cover of the passbook, 
where he finds the itemized schedule 
of distribution as follows: 


Principal and Interest... . $27.84 
Service Charge.......... 1.22 $29.06 
Miscellaneous Payments 
Mortgage Insurance....° 2.50 
Taxes & Spec. Assess... 9.00 
Insurance—Fire, ete... .50 12.00 
WREREY Sciniccvcendans 41.06 


The teller also refers to an indexed 
file where he finds the Government’s 
schedule of principal and _ interest 
payment split, showing: 


éeeee $14.09 
13.75 


Principal Payment 
Interest Payment 


With this information at hand, the 
teller now makes out a savings 
deposit slip for $14.09—this ticket 
going to the bookkeeper, who will 
credit this amount as principal pay- 
ment on the ledger card provided 
for this loan. 


The teller next makes out a credit 
ticket to the interest received, Title 
IT, account in the general books for 
$13.75, and another credit ticket to 





Principle and Interest 2784 
Miscellaneous Payments Ae 


Mortgage Insurance 


service charge received, Title. II, for 
$1.22. 

Next, the teller makes out a check- 
ing account deposit ticket in the name 
of the Denver National Bank as 
Agent for the borrower, for $12.00 
—the total of mortgage insurance, 
taxes and special assessments, and 
fire insurance payments. 

Entries are made in the borrower’s 
payment record book as follows: 
$12.00 under miscellaneous pay- 
ments, $14.97 under interest and 
service charge, $14.09 under prin- 
cipal payments, and, since this is the 
first payment on the loan, $14.09 
under total principal paid. Future 
entries in this column, of course, will 
be ecumulative—showing the total 
principal paid to date. 


Utilization of this system of record- 
ing and disbursing payments, while 
it may seem a bit involved at first 
glance, works out well for both bank 
and borrower. The schedule of pay- 
ments makes it easy for the receiving 
teller to allot the proportionate 
amounts each month to the proper 
accounts, and it keeps the borrower 
informed as to this distribution. The 
checking account, used for recording 
and disbursing miscellaneous pay- 
ments, forms a perfect record and 
receipt for every disbursement the 
bank makes on this loan account. 
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By This New Filing System 


trust companies, or for the trust 

departments of banks, to file the 
securities and other valuable prop- 
erty held for trust accounts, in large 
pouches or envelopes of some descrip- 
tion, storing these in lock boxes or 
chests within the main vault. 

By this means, the property held 
for each trust could be quickly inven- 
toried or examined at any time. This 
practice of filing such material has 
been quite generally accepted, be- 
cause it meets the requirements of 
the laws governing the control of 
trust property, and of bank examin- 
ing authorities. 

A disadvantage to the bank, from 
an operating point of view, has al- 
ways been that this filing practice 
made it rather laborious and expen- 
sive, in point of time consumed, to 
get at the bonds that were held for 
trust accounts. There has never 
seemed to be exactly the right filing 
procedure, due to the fact that the 
pouches or envelopes contain papers 
and documents of so many different 
shapes and sizes that it was quite 
difficult to find promptly just the 
thing that was being sought for audit 
or examination. 

The first real improvement in this 
customary filing scheme came about 
by the adoption of a different style 
of filing pocket. In the early days, 
most of the pouches were of docu- 
ment sizes, with expansion sides and 
bottom, so that they would hold from 
three to six inches of material. The 


LT HAS long been the custom for 


bonds, stock certificates, mortgage 
papers, and so on, were folded to a 
size approximating 41x10 inches 
before placing them in these pouches. 
A flap with a tape attached was used 
to wrap around the entire package 
in order to hold it securely. 

The new style filing pocket that 
was rapidly adopted by many trust 
companies is approximately 114% 
inches high by 161% inches wide, 
similar in style to a filing folder, and 
open at the top, except that it has 
expansion sides and bottom in order 
to permit the filing of a bulk of 
material. In this pocket were in- 
serted manila guides or dividers with 
tabs at the top, printed to show the 
class of material filed in the pocket, 
and to separate one class from an- 
other. 

Six divider guides were used for 
the separation of bonds, according 
to their semi-annual interest dates. 
One guide was for stock certificates, 
another for mortgage papers, a third 
for real estate documents, and a 
fourth for miscellaneous property. 
3ehind the proper guide within the 
pocket, the, bonds and other papers 
were filed away, all of them being 
fully opened to their flat size in the 
same fashion that correspondence or 
other material is placed in the fold- 
ers of a standard filing system. 

This new style pocket gave a con- 
siderable economy in time when re- 
ferring to trust securities. It also 
offered a considerable economy in 
space requirements, because the un- 


Six Features Of This System — 


1 All the bonds of one issue 
are filed in the same drawer, but 
classified in separate pockets by 
trust numbers or by trust names. 

2 All the coupons to be clip- 
ped at any given time are found 
together in one tray. 


3 If bonds of the same issue 
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have different interest dates, they 
are filed separately according to 
those dates. 


4 Six different colors of gum- 
med labels mark the security 
pockets (or folders), indicating 
the six different semi-annual 


interest dates. 





Coupon Clipping Simplified 


folded documents did not take up 
nearly as much room as when folded, 
It also enabled trust officers to con. 
tinue the practice of filing all the 
property for each trust in one place. 

Quite recently, an entirely new 
filing plan has been worked out for 
material of this sort and can be best 
described by reference to a trust 
vault: installation recently made 
under this new system at the First 
National Bank of Memphis. 

The plan used there is to set up 
an individual filing folder for each 
class of securities held by each trust. 
For example, if trust No. 112, the 
John Doe Estate, held some City of 
Memphis bonds, some U. 8. Govern- 
ment liberty loan bonds, and some 
American Tel. & Tel. bonds. there 
would be three separate folders set 
up for this trust, each to contain the 
bonds of one issue, and nothing else. 

The filing scheme, then, is to ar- 
range the folders containing the 
bonds of a certain kind, as held for 
all trust accounts, all together in one 
place in the file, either according to 
the trust numbers, or the names of 
the accounts alphabetically. 

Thus, it is possible to go to one 
place in the vault and find the entire 
lot of City of Memphis bonds, ar- 
ranged in order, according to trust 
accounts, and the holdings of each 
trust in separate file pockets. 

This is an immense improvement 
over any previous method of filing 
trust securities, due to the fact that 
it so greatly speeds up the time 





5 In addition to their distin- 
guishing colors, these labels are 
pasted in different positions on 
the index flap of the folder. 


6 The drawers of the file are 
under dual control—two keys, 
held by two different officers, 
being required to open them. 
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The time-consuming job of clipping coupons 


from bonds in trust estates is greatly simpli- 
fied by this system of dual-control filing. 


By M. G. HERMETET 


needed for cutting coupons, or for 
the auditing and examination of trust 
property. ’ 

Various bonds of a certain type 
and class have different income 
maturity dates. The practice fol- 
lowed in setting up this new filing 
system is to file in a single folder con- 
tainer the bonds of a given maturity. 
Thus there might be for trust No. 
112, John Doe Estate, two folders for 
City of Memphis bonds—one lot with 
coupons due January and July and 
another in March and September. 

To further refine the system, and 
inerease the speed with which the 
proper bonds can be located (and 
only the folders containing those re- 
quiring handling at a given income 
period) six different colors of 
gummed labels are used to indicate 
the six different semi-annual interest 
periods. The name and trust num- 
ber of the account as well as the title 
of the securities filed in the folders 
is typed on this little gummed label 
and it is then pasted on the top edge 
of the back flap of the folder. 

The labels designating January 
and July income periods are pasted 
on the folders containing such secu- 
rities in the first or extreme left- 
hand position so that they all appear 
in that position and can be quickly 
located at a glance down through 
the filing drawer, because of their 
location and distinctive color. 

Labels indicating February and 
August maturities are of a different 
color, as stated, and are pasted on 
their folders in the second position. 
March and September maturities are 
indicated by still another color of 
label, pasted in the third position, 
and so on. If desired, these folders 
ean be tab cut in six positions of 1-6 
cut, which facilitates the proper loca- 
tion of the gummed labels when past- 
ing them over the top edges of the 
back flaps. 

The First National Bank of Mem- 
phis carries in its operating division 
a holding record of securities, set up 


on individual or unit ecards, one for 
each trust, and for each kind of secu- 
rity held. This file of record cards is 
arranged in exactly the same order 
as the securities are filed in the vault. 
Thus, the bookkeeping records can 
be audit checked against the actual 
securities at any time. 

To further facilitate the installa- 
tion of this filing system, a new type 
of securities filing cabinet was 
adopted and a battery of these files 
to provide sufficient filing space was 
set up in the trust vault, to replace 
the old fashioned chests that were 
formerly used. 

This securities cabinet is four 
drawers in height, with a pull-out 
shelf arranged in the center of the 
file, and a dual control. A double 
locking device controls all drawers, 
thus requiring two separate keys to 
enter the file. The folders containing 
the securities are 114% inches high 
by 161% inches wide and are filed in 
removable trays, there being two of 
these trays in each drawer of the 
eabinet. This arrangement makes it 
a very easy matter to remove an 
entire tray full of securities of one 
type if it is necessary to carry them 
to a table in the vault for inspection 
or reference. The shelf in the cabinet 
is also a great convenience in con- 
nection with the cutting of coupons. 
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Two views of the dual control trust 
files described in this article. Note, in 
the illustration above, the ease with 
which the individual trays may be 
lifted out for more detailed reference. 
Note also the convenient shelf built 
into the cabinet. 


Below, a close-up of the cabinet, with 
one drawer extended, showing the two 
tray units with which it is equipped. 
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ese Property Improvements 


Any bank with real estate on its hands can 
profitably re-examine its holdings 
light of the suggestions given in this 


HE Granite Trust Company of 

Quincy, Mass., owns a block of 

stores on Hancock Street, some 
of which had not been rented for two 
or more years. The only tenants were 
a laundry and a real estate office. 
The building was in good condition 
and it was difficult to imagine why 
the stores were spurned by prospects 
who frequently looked over the loca- 
tion. Finally Fred E. Tupper, a 
director of the bank, recalled that in 
Florida he had seen merchants build 
eolored sidewalks in front of their 
stores to attract customers; and he 
conceived the idea that the old mac- 
adam walk which encumbered the 
bank’s store property might be keep- 
ing tenants away. Accordingly, it 
was decided to replace the old walk 
with a new one built of colored con- 
erete. A dark red pigment was 
selected and the top of the walk was 
marked off in 9-in. squares to simu- 
late tiles. The work was completed 
in September, 1934, and by October 
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By CARL F. ZEIGLER 


10 the corner store was rented by a 
high elass pastry baker. Shortly 
thereafter all the other vacancies 
were filled. 

Another incident in the same city 
is even more significant. A merchant 
wanted his store modernized with a 
new sidewalk, a modern stucco front 
and new floors. The cost of these im- 
provements was estimated at about 
$1,800 and the owner agreed to take 
out an FHA loan for the work. Dur- 
ing the conversations between the 
merehant and the building owner, 
the former agreed to sign a new lease 
for ten years increasing his monthly 
rent payments from $60 to $100, the 
lease to take effect immediately upon 
completion of the modernizing. In 
this ease the improvement will be 
paid for by the additional rent be- 
fore the lease has half expired. 

The writer has knowledge of scores 
of eases in which modernizing of both 
home and commercial property has 
resulted in immediate rental or sale. 
One involves the sale of six houses 
within two months after they were 
modernized by a speculative builder. 
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in the 
article. 


They were acquired along with a 
group of other ugly ducklings by the 
distress route. Thousands of similar 
stories are a matter of record in real 
estate, building association, 
banking house files. 

Bankers—whether they want to 
be or not—are large owners or ¢on- 
trollers of residential and commer. 
cial property, much of which is badly 
in need of repairs and modernizing. 
The importance of this was over. 
looked by the bankers, themselves, to 
whom the alarming accumulation 
of distressed property holdings 
seemed more like a series of head- 
aches than an opportunity for in- 
vestment. 

There has rarely been a_ better 
opportunity than that now pre 
sented for making old properties pay 
out. There is wide demand for new 
homes and new commercial locations, 
both of which are practically im- 
possible to find and which cannot be 
supplied under several years of 
intensive building. Apartment and 
small home hunters, wishing a change 
for the better this spring, return 
from tiresome treks through the 
streets disgusted with the condition 
of homes the renting agencies have 
to show them in the low and medium 
price classes. 

The situation in the commercial 
real estate field is the same. De- 
sirable quarters in good locations are 
searce, having been snapped up by 
new enterprises making a start under 
the most auspicious and courageous 
circumstances, or by old businesses 
seeking a new, more attractive and 


and 


Before-and-after views of a house 
improved with stucco, after slight 
architectural alterations had been 
made. Thousands of houses like 
this can be given a new lease on life 
by modernizing. 
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bolder front. That this situation 
should exist generally, in almost 
every town and city, when hundreds 
of homes and stores stand empty in 
the most popular residence and busi- 
ness districts, indicates the tremen- 
dous opportunity facing every one 
holding such property. And plenty 
of these properties are carried by 
banks as frozen assets. 

While the making of FHA loans 
is more or less a matter of routine 
for any bank, the job of modernizing 
the bank’s own property holdings is 
a field of activity new and unfamiliar 
to the majority of financiers. It must 
be admitted that bankers who have 
turned building managers and de- 
velopers have not done so by prefer- 
ence. They have recognized the 
alternatives—either make the prop- 
erties produce income or let them 
become increasing liabilities. They 
have seen that it is easier to rent than 
to sell, and that it is almost impossible 
to rent or get attractive leases on 
run-down properties. With foresight, 
they anticipate that reconditioned 
properties will be the first to be liqui- 
dated when the real estate market 
comes back. 

Any bank loaded down with houses 
and other structures can afford to 
make a survey of its holdings to see 
where small investments in modern- 
izing can help supply the current 
demand for improved property. The 
amount and kind of modernization 
necessary to make property desirable 
to paying tenants varies with the con- 
dition of the buildings. It will be 
found that some homes need archi- 


Cast stone and cement stucco have 
completely changed the appearance 
of this building, without disturb- 
ing its structural features. 


tectural remodeling to improve their 
appearance. Others will need good 
foundations, new floors, clean, liv- 
able basements, and modern lighting 
and plumbing. Many good houses 
will need only improvements to the 
exterior such as porches, steps, walks, 
driveways and landscaping. 

This does not include the need for 
additional houses totalling some 
$5,000,000,000. All of this work can 
be afforded by owners and builders 
if they avail themselves of FHA 
loans and if bankers are willing to 
accept this method of financing as a 
profitable business proposition and 





Facts On Modernization 


1 Modernizing property fre- 
quently results in immediate 
rental or sale. 


2 Increased rentals will usually 
take care of the improvement 
cost. 


3 Some properties need very 
little attention—others require 
extensive improvement to prevent 
their becoming a total loss. 


4 Over 230 million dollars has 
been spent on modernization and 
repairs since last September. 


5 It will require 1% billions 
more to make the nation’s homes 
uniformly safe and comfortable. 
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not a mere relief gesture. 

Outside of housing, there is a 
further opportunity for bankers in 
the recent extension of insured loans 
to cover modernization of commercial 
property. At present such loans are 
limited to $2,000 for each project; 
but it is reasonable to believe that 
the government will soon recognize 
the necessity to increase the allow- 
able maximum. 

Modernizing needs of commercial 
properties generally run to new store 
fronts, attractive sidewalks, new 
floors, fireproof basements for stor- 
age, loading platforms, and parking 
areas. 

During the past 25 years people 
have been educated to demand bet- 
ter quarters for both living and con- 
ducting business. In normal years 
this was satisfied by new construc- 
tion. Now that new construction is so 
far behind, the solution is in mod- 
ernizing old properties and making 
them new and desirable. 

Since the start of the Better Hous- 
ing Program last September, well 
over $230,000,000 worth of home 
modernizing and repair work has 
been completed. Some of this was 
accomplished through loans insured 
by the government and made through 
local banks. There remains $1,500,- 
000,000 worth of similar work yet 
to be done before American homes, 
now standing, are uniformly fit for 
safe and comfortable living. 
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NE supposes that of all com- 

mercial activities, banking is 

unique in that its major liabil- 
ities are established or liquidated at 
will in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness by its customers and not by the 
management, except for acquies- 
eence. Reference is made to deposits. 
This is in contrast to the assets of 
the bank which ordinarily are under 
such a degree of control that it might 
be said that almost all assets are pre- 
determined contracts, subject to 
specific and exact terms of liquida- 
tion—both as to principal and 
income. 


An embezzler has three choices in 
his system of operation. He must 
understate a liability, overstate an 
asset, or tamper with the earning or 
expense accounts. In doing this he 
must either fail to make the control 
entry of a transaction or make a 
false entry. 

Let us take the field for operation 
offered the embezzler in the liability 
and earning accounts. This will 
always call for an understatement of 
balances. In other words the manage- 
ment would, if the truth were known 
—either owe more deposit liabilities 
to its depositors or more income to 
its stockholders than the statement 
shows. 


The field of manipulation offered 
in the deposit accounts has usually 
been a rich and fertile one, although 
for only comparatively short periods 


permit 
accounts: 


How To Uncover Or Avoid 


Bank Defalcations 


By G. W. ALLEN 


of time, except where some simple 
protective rules have been ignored 
or their maintenance found impos- 
sible. 


One might name a few principal 
doors which when unguarded would 
of deposit 


manipulation 


(1) To allow tellers to post deposit 
ledgers, or bookkeepers to receive de- 
posits, is to make it easier for them to 
hold out cash deposits, and post the 
credits to the individual accounts if 
necessary—and to hold out of the 
trial balances enough accounts to bal- 
ance. 

(2) To allow bookkeepers to carry 
and post their own personal accounts 
or the accounfs of members of their 
families is to make easier the obtain- 
ing of money on their own checks out- 
side and the substitution after pay- 
ment and before posting of other 
fabricated debits to a good account 
or a dummy account. The good 
account is then reconstructed—both 
statement and ledger in privacy and 
enough aecounts held out of trial 
balance run to balance. I have known 
of this to be continued for as long as 
seven years, in spite of audit inspee- 
tions. In one case such an under- 
statement of liability was carrie. over 
successfully from one bank to another 
in a merger. Vacations and the tem- 
porary transfer of duties are helpful 
and needed safeguards. 

(3) The lack of control over master 


signature files is to invite the estab- 
lishment of dummy accounts (with 
apparently proper signatures, by book- 
keepers or others having access to the 
ledgers) to provide another basis to 
follow the same procedure as set forth 
in item No. 2. 

(4) The failure to place all dormant 
accounts under dual control is to 
invite forgery on such accounts or the 
covering up of such transactions set 
forth in items 2 and 3 in a way more 
or less permanent by either the holding 
out or destruction of such accounts. 
The destruction of such accounts by 
the way (especially if old and if also 
coincidental to a policy of scheduled 
cremation of savings or individuals 
ledgers —journals— checks— deposits, 
etc) makes the presentation of a pass 
book or claim on such an account a 
delicate engagement. I have known of 
several in my own experience. 


One unpleasant reaction in the dis- 
covery of a missing account is that 
after the insurance investigator has 
been satisfied (if he is) in the absence 
of records you are left pensive and 
wondering how many more will turn 


up. 

The ever present possibility of the 
holding out of deposits on the part 
of tellers makes it a point of observa- 
tion that account statements with 
cancelled checks should not be put in 
the custody of tellers for delivery 
(where statements are not mailed) 
in facet it is unsound to permit tellers 





Steps In The Operation Of This System 


1 There is an accrual control 
of each earning account, parallel 
to, but separate from, the cash 
account. 


2 This control is always in 
perfect balance. 


3 In the bond interest income 
account, it provides a memo of 
(a) interest earned—not received, 
(b) interest received—not earned, 
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classification, it 
budget control of expenditures, 
(b) actual expense incurred, (c) 
memo of unexpended and prepaid 
balances of each expense account. 


(c) other income earned but not 
received, 
earned. 


or received but not 


4 Similarly in the expense 


provides (a) 


5 Accrual control figures are 





established by four-decimal tables, 
then proven by direct check of 
cash against accrual. 


6 The daily cumulative state- 
ment immediately reflects changes 
in interest rates, investment 
policies, or salaries. 


7 The system covers even non- 
income assets—defaulted loans, 
mortgages, bonds, and so on. 
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In describing this auditing and accrual 
system, the author speaks from his per- 
sonal experience with it in the Fifth 


Third Union Trust Co. 


of Cincinnati. 


. 


to have any access to statement files. 
Savings and the various savings’ club 
accounts, due to long intervals of 
inactivity or term of accumulation, 
make it possible to easily withhold 
deposits unless some mechanical 
means is applied. In many instances 
the bank’s auditor or an outside 
auditor is employed to check all sav- 
ings pass books against the savings 
ledger accounts at time of presenta- 
tion of pass books for interest credits 
around interest periods. However, 
the most universally available deter- 
rent is to change about the book- 
keepers and tellers not infrequently. 
The appropriation of collection pro- 
ceeds by delaying or withholding 
eredit to the eustomer’s account is 
best discouraged by splitting the col- 
lection department into two divisions 
—one of which receives items and 
sets up original memo controls—and 
another which handles the individual 
records and sends through the liqui- 
dating entries only. 

Almost any bank auditor of some 
years experience could limber up his 
memory and give a liberal education 
in erime and of the ungentlemanly 
(and sometimes unladylike) art of 
hitting the deposit liability below the 
belt. To take up such eases in detail, 
however, is not the purpose of this 
article, but it might be profitable to 
enter a little upon the field offered 
to the embezzler in the earnings 
accounts, where the stakes are higher 
and the risk much less. The earn- 
ings are, of course, the lifeblood of 
a banking institution and the fruit 
of bank husbandry. 

It is impossible in taking up the 
consideration of this field of oper- 
ation presented to the bank de- 
faulter, not to present—at the same 
time—the antidote and counter- 
point. 

The major earning items arise, of 
course, from loans and investments 
Which are inherently, as has been 


said, subject to predetermined and 
specific terms of liquidation as to 
interest income. 

Taking the bond interest account 
as an illustrative premise, in the case 
of a bank running its books on a cash 
basis, it must charge and credit ac- 
erued interest on purchases and sales 
to this income account. The result 
from a purely operating standpoint 
tends to distort the true earning 
picture and comparative totals for 
operating periods. It does more than 
this, however, as it provides an ac- 
count open to the activities of the 
account manipulator. The account is 
truly a hybrid being a combination 
of an account receivable (interest 
accrued not received) and cash in- 
come, and has the hardy constitution 
and the nasty temperament of our 
most lovely hybrid, the mule. 

After some practical experience 
with this combination many banks 
separated the account by establish- 
ing a pure earning account and 
under the ‘‘Aggregate’’ accrual! 
method charging the daily accrual 
of interest earned but not received 
to a debit ‘‘ Account Receivable’’ 
which was charged and credited for 
accrued interest on bonds bought and 
sold and credited for cash collections 
of coupons. 

This last account, like the first 
account, is a hybrid and in spite of 
careful review, the adjustments are 
never sufficient to eliminate the 
honest discrepancies resulting from 
variations in interest basis, errors in 
daily accruals, errors in cash entries, 
ete., all contributing in a most ob- 
scure way to differences. This oper- 
ating situation so uncertain and 
inaccurate, provides a field for the 
defaulter, as much made to order as 
a briar patch for a cotton-tail rabbit. 

The contemplation of this situation 
and the response to the fundamental 
and scientific axiom, that the mixture 
of unlike elements whether in pure 
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Lewis A. Foote, creator of this accrual 
system, attributes much of the prac- 
tical functioning of the system to the 
fact that it was developed while he was 
actively employed in bank work. 


chemistry control or accounting con- 
trol spells confusion, led Lewis A. 
Foote, specialist in bank accounting, 
to create what he has termed the 
Adap-Table Automatie Audit, Safe- 
guard Control and Accrual System. 

When thirty-six of the first one 
hundred largest banks, two of the 
Federal Reserve Banks and scores of 
other banks and financial institutions, 
large and small, are today using this 
invention in the daily job of boxing 
the financial compass, it would, seem 
entirely in order that note should be 
made of the fact, and decidedly for 
the benefit of all bankers that some 
further particulars be given. Taken 
by and large, the Adap-Table System 
is as unique an advance in the man- 
agement of wealth, and as logical an 
induction, as was the invention of 
the double entry principle of record- 
ing commercial practice. 

While the prevention or disclosure 
of defaleations is only one of several 
motives of this System, it is a major 
feature and one that in its unique 


(Continued on page 362) 
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A Practical Way 
To Solicit Loans 


Here is how one Indiana bank hand-picked 
a new list of loan prospects, found outlets 
for idle funds, avoided opening the way 
for a flood of undesirable applicants. 


OR years we have thought that 
Pi banking business is one 
business in which no definite 
solicitation for sales should be made. 
A few years ago some young bankers 
conceived the idea of soliciting for 
deposits, which, of course, is not the 
product that banks have to sell. This 
was carried on energetically for a 
while. Now we see banks in need 
of making sales of the product that 
really is salable, that is, loans. 
With the necessity of being care- 
ful as to those to whom loans are sold, 
it is difficult for most bankers to bring 
themselves to actually solicit busi- 
ness of this type. Still the need for 
more loans grows constantly more 
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urgent every day. 

I recently visited a banker in In- 
diana who has discovered a way to 
solicit loans without the borrowers 
knowing that he has had anything to 
do with the matter. The plan was 
started in this way. A certain feed 
manufacturer desired a dealer in the 
community. The manufacturer’s 
representative talked with the banker 
about it. There was a dealer in the 
town, but he was not handling the 
brand of feed represented by the 
banker’s visitor. 

The visitor said to the banker, 
‘*Your local dealer feels that he 
could sell our feed, and in quite large 
quantities, if some of the farmers 








By J. V. TUTTLE 


who need feed had the money to pay 
for it. In the course of our survey 
of the territory, the dealer and | 
have worked out this list of farmers 
who the dealer and I both think are 
good prospects.’’ 


‘‘Let me see the list,’’ suggested 
the banker. ‘‘I would like to furnish 
the money to these farmers, if their 
eredit is good—and provided they 
are successful feeders, so that I can 
be sure their investment in feed wil! 
be returned in the sale of live stock 
at a profit.’’ 

After a few minutes checking over 
the list, the banker said, ‘‘If credits 
are the only basis for this dealer's 
delay in increasing his sales, you ean 
tell him that his worries are over 
You ean see that I’ve checked most 
of the men on this list. They are all 
men who are successful feeders 
They have the livestock to feed and 
every 100 pounds of feed they use 
will inerease the value of their live- 


The banker wanted 
more good loan 
applications 
. 

The manufacturer 
wanted dealer 
representation 
e 
The dealer wanted 
more well-financed 
customers 
> 
So they got 
together and solved 
each other’s problems 
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stock. Furthermore, they have other 
quickly salable property, that eould 
be turned into cash if necessary. I 
am sure that I could persuade the 
directors to accept loans for feed 
from any of these men.’’ 

The next day the dealer and the 
man representing the feed company 
started to visit the farmers whose 
names the banker checked. They did 
not mention having checked the list 
with the banker, of course. But they 
were successful in selling feed to 
many of those on the list. When- 
ever the matter of credit came up, 
the dealer said, ‘‘ Your credit is good, 
but beeause of my method of buying, 
it will be necessary for me to ask you 
for a note instead of putting your 
account on my books, because I will 
have to discount the note at the bank 
in order to handle my business in 
these times when eash is so searce.”’ 

In many eases, the farmer at once 
saw that he might better borrow the 


money himself. In other eases, the 
dealer suggested that before he left 
the farm. The bank received a num- 
ber of new loans, some of which were 
made direct by the farmer, and others 
of which were discounts of notes 
taken by the feed dealer. 

L have letters from bankers in a 
number of states that indicate that 
a number of them have discovered 
that dealers of various kinds, dealers 
in farm machinery, dealers in refrig- 
dealers in automobiles, 
dealers in feed, and others ean be 
stimulated to create many new sales 
for themselves which will result in 
loans for the bank. 

This appears to me to be a prac- 
tical way to solicit loans without 
actually going to customers and sug- 
gesting that they borrow money. It 
has been practical for this Indiana 
banker and it has been used in vary- 
ing degrees by bankers in other 
states. 


erators, 





Another View On The “Country 


Correspondent” Discussion 


By HY W. 


FOUND those two articles in the 

April issue on country banks and 
their city correspondents especially 
interesting—pages 218 and 219. I 
think that you will find that a good 
deal of interest is stirred up. It 
happens that my experience covers 
both sides of the question—that of 
the city bank anxious to retain and 
extend its list of correspondents, and 
that of the country bank with its 
problems. 

I do not consider that the 
“Clinies’’ of the First National Bank 
of Louisville fill the bill—not for any 
lack of appreciation of the generosity 
and splendid serviceableness of the 
idea, but simply because all that 
expense should not fall on one bank, 
but should be a matter for the state 
bankers association. There is usually 
not enough profit in country bank 
accounts to justify the expense on a 
large seale, and the problems of bank 
operation as they can be generalized 
over large groups of banks should 
come under the care of the organized 


SANDERS 


Editor’s Note—Out of the varied 
opinions brought forth by the 
Forsyth article on correspondent 
bank relationships in the April 
issue, we have selected one which, 
analyzing the problem candidly 
from “both sides of the fence”, 
makes some specific and con- 
structive suggestions that should 
interest city and country bankers 
alike. We present it to our 
readers without further comment. 





bank associations and be paid for 
from dues levied on all the banks. I 
notice that the fine effort by First 
National of Louisville is not alone 
for their own correspondents, but 
includes others who are not their 
customers. In other words, they are 
simply performing a service that the 
state bankers association ought to 
give, but presumably does not. 

The real problem of correspondent 
bank relations is a more intimate 
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one than ean be solved by convention 
or eonference work in a collective 
way. It arises from what is called 
the ‘‘personal equation’’. On one 
side of the desk is Mr. A, country 
banker, by instinct, education, and 
profession very much of an individ- 
ualist. On the other side is Mr. B, 


representative of his city correspond- 


ent, a man chosen for his tact, per- 
sonality, charm or what-have-you. 
His job is to hold country business 
and get more of it. 

Entertainment when in the city, 
pleasant chit-chat of news of other 
country bankers called upon, large 
general offers of help of all sorts— 
these are the obvious points of con- - 
tact. The real problem comes when 
Mr. A asks a real favor. Will the 
city bank make a loan to a good cus- 
tomer who has already borrowed to 
the limit of the country bank’s loan- 
ing power? Will the city bank give 
Mr. A a confidential lowdown on a 
certain issue of bonds? Will the city 
bank make a real attempt to get for 
Mr. A the account of someone who 
is newly come to Mr. A’s town? 

If the eordiality of its representa- 
tive is not backed up by a real spirit 
of service on the part of the organ- 
ization as a whole, the country banker 
eannot be blamed for feeling that it 
is hollow and insincere—and Mr. B, 
even though he is high up in the 
organization, is not always able to 
command from his associates the 
least unbending of their strict city 
standards for even the best of his 
country banker friends. 

On the other hand, if the country 
banker can get away from his desk 
for a day or two, now and then, and 
will go into the city bank and take 
with him his technical problems of 
organization and methods, it is my 
experience that he will receive from 
practically all operating departments 
the uttermost cooperation. He will 
find that the audit department will 
explain to him how they are working 
under the multifarious new regula- 
tions and how they prepare the 
numerous returns, the cashier’s 
department will take him all through 
their activities, and the investment 
department will tell him things by 
word of mouth they would not put 
into a letter. So it is up to Mr. 
Country Banker to go and get some 
of his help instead of expecting it 
to be brought to him on a tray. 
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D, old top! Come right in. 
I’m sorry I kept you waiting. 


I was tied up with a long dis- 


9? 


tance eall from California. 

‘* California !—wow—a 
cost hook-up ?”’ 

Steve Hooker, vice president of 
the Aleo Trust Company, pushed a 
box of his favorite perfectos over 
towards his visitor, Ed. Newell. 

**After that feeble pun of yours 
regarding the cost-to-cost hook-up, 
you don’t deserve one of these im- 
ported .Havanas—but that Cali- 
fornia long distance telephone call, 
Ed, means an increase in our assets, 
so I won’t let your crude comedy 
upset me this morning. Ed, the 
*phone’s a great thing. Take that 
call from the Coast—clear, quick, 
great! Service fit for a king—’’ 

**You mean service that would 
give a king a fit!’’ 

**Say!’’ ejaculated Hooker, ‘‘Do 
you realize what that call..... 

**Yes, S. H.—I know, I know—I 
wasn’t condemning the telephone 
company—I overheard your conver- 
sation all the way from the Golden 
Gate, while I was waiting outside 
your office.’’ 

**Well?’’ 

**Look here, S. H.....you depend 
a lot on the telephone in your busi- 
ness—’’ 
al Aa 


eost to- 
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‘*Well—you’re using the wrong 
forks.”’ 

‘‘The wrong forks?’’ 

“*Yes—the wrong forks—your 
bank has never learned its ‘telephone 
etiquette.’ Your employees think 
the telephone is one of the daily 
nuisances which they have to put up 
with, instead of realizing that it is 
a star sales- and service-performer. 
Now—you’ve got some good boys and 
girls out there—but what they know 
about telephone etiquette could be 
written on the back of a piece 
punched from.a railroad ticket.’’ 

‘What do you mean—‘telephone 
etiquette’?’’ ventured Steve Hooker, 


Technique 
Of The 
Telephone 


How To Make 
Your Phone A Part 


Of Your Organization 


focusing his eye on his visitor. 
‘‘Just this—when answering a 
telephone call, never talk as if you 
were doing a favor in coming to the 
telephone. Your mood and your 
attitude is reflected in your voice. 
You don’t see the national adver- 
tisers selecting any sour note gentle. 
men to announce their sales messages 
to the millions of listeners over the 
radio, do you? No! Well, aren't 
you trying to accomplish the same 
thing over the telephone, as they are 
over the radio? What would you 
think of a radio announcement 
grunted out by a man who talked 
out of the corner of his mouth, ran 





1 The telephone is a part of 
our business responsibility and 
directly affects the income of 
every employee. 


2 Never talk as though you 
were doing a favor to come to the 
phone. 


3 When listening, give your 
whole attention. 


4 Don’t keep a caller waiting 
indefinitely—take a message, if 
the person called is out, or advise 
the caller how long he may have 
to hold the line. 
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Follow These Rules For A 


5 Don’t shout—the voice car- 
ries better in an ordinary conver- 
sational tone. 


6 Speak with your lips about 
one-half inch from the mouth- 
piece. 

7 If you must turn away from 
the phone momentarily, say: “Just 
a moment, please”—and always 
hold your hand over the trans- 
mitter. 


8 Always identify yourself, or 
your organization, when answer- 
ing the phone. 

9 Use the caller’s name in the 
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Banks are beginning to realize that 
the telephone, instead of being a 





necessary evil, is a definite sales 
asset and good will builder, if prop- 
erly used. The author discloses for 


us here, in human, conversational 


style, the factors that constitute a 


constructive telephone 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Every employee of your bank—whether junior clerk or senior executive 
—who contacts the public through the telephone, has a definite respon- 
sibility in maintaining the bank’s prestige and personality. 


all his words together, and who ap- 
peared very annoyed even to be 
talking? That’s what your bank is 
doing.’’ 

“Say—what are you—a _ profes- 
sional advisor ?’’ 

‘“Hardly—the only way I can get 
people to take my advice is for me 
to engrave the advice on my umbrella 
handle and then forget to take the 
umbrella home....you know Porter 
at the Bushnell Trust, don’t you?”’ 

“T ought to—he’s one of my big- 
gest competitors—especially on trust 
accounts. ”’ 

‘“‘Well—that’s where I got this 
telephone dope. Your competitor 


technique. 


‘ 


has telephone instructions all typed 
out for the guidance of his employees 

-like an N. R. A. ecode.’’ 

‘*Are you serious?’’ 

‘*As serious as a Seotch visitor 
going through your eash vaults. I’ve 
got the whole set-up right here—let 
me give you a little free, but valu- 
able, advice.”’ 

‘“‘It says here,’’ he continued, 
‘**When talking on the telephone, 
you are just as interesting and wide 
awake as your voice shows you to 
be to your listener. Talking with a 
smile means that your voice will 
reflect a smile. When two persons 
meet face to face, their conversation 





Better Telephone Technique 


conversation occasionally, to in- 
ject a personal note. 


10 Choice of words and voice 
inflection determine how well you 
get over your ideas and person- 
ality. 


11 If the phone interrupts an 
excited conversation, adjust your 
voice to proper pace and volume, 
before picking up the receiver. 


12 Talk distinctly and a little 
slower than normal conversational 
speed—especially when giving 
balances, 


13 Avoid slang, slurred words, 
and meaningless phrases. 

14 Make your conversation 
human—neither gushy nor coldly 
formal. 

15 If you get a wrong number, 
apologize before you hang up. 

16 Talk in completed sen- 
tences, dropping the tone at the 
end. 

17 Relieve monotony by em- 
phasis on important words. 

18 Remember that emphasis 
on different words can give dif- 
ferent meanings to a sentence. 
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includes gestures, smiles, and other 
expressive manners, as an indication 
of good  will—ecourtesy—interest. 
Over the telephone, the only evi- 
dences of good will can be expressed 
through the choice of proper words 
and the tone in which they are 
spoken. Banking is more or less of a 
technical subject. Don’t make it 
any drier than it is. Try to humanize 
it in your telephone conversation’.’’ 

‘‘This competing bank of yours, 
Steve, also instructs its employees 
not to use such words as ‘alrighty’ 
or ‘sure’ or ‘yessum’ or ‘you bet’ over 
the telephone, but to answer, ‘Yes, 
Miss Brainard’ or ‘No, Mr. Colt.’ I 
think that is good. It’s like avoiding 
the meaningless phrases of letter 
writing, such as ‘beg to answer’ or 
‘vours of the 17th instant’ and so on. 
It’s all a matter of common sense. 
Jordan-Marsh, the Boston merchan- 
disers, say: ‘The proper telephone 
manner is not haughty, nor gushy, 
but just plain human’.’’ 

Ed Newell had his listener eating 
out of his hand by now, so he con- 
tinued : ‘‘ Another thing—bluffing on 
the telephone is a dangerous practice, 
Steve. No interruptions, now— 
you’ve got to hear me out. I know’ 
a chap, and this is a true story, who 
was in a friend’s office recently when 
the telephone rang. This friend was 
busy and told his visitor to answer 
the ’phone and inform the caller 
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that he was not in. His visitor com- 
plied, reluctantly—and relates the 
story even more so, because the caller 
exclaimed with sulphurous embel- 
lishments: ‘I can see him right from 
my own office.’ Then he hung up, 
and thereby hung up a good account 
—as he was a good client, who, from 
his window in an adjoining building, 
could see the interior of his friend’s 
office. 

‘*Now let’s get back to these sug- 
gestions, Steve. One of the best, I 
think, is this paragraph: ‘Talk in 
completed sentences, remembering to 
drop your voice at the point of a 
period.- This helps to break up your 
talk, makes it more easily understood 
and avoids making the other person 
hang on to a monotonous telephone 
conversation. ’ 


‘“As they go on to say—emphasis 
is quite important in telephone con- 
versation. It is remarkable how the 
emphasis is shifted when a word is 
stressed, or a word added here or 
there. For example, ‘We will be 
glad to check up your dividends, Miss 
Gray,’ is much improved when you 
say, ‘Certainly, we will be most glad 
to check up your dividends, Miss 
Gray.’ Looks, to me Steve, as if 
your competitors would be in the 
money, this year.’’ 

‘‘Let me see that booklet,’ 
manded Hooker. 


de- 


‘‘ Alright, Steve, but just let me 
read you this next paragraph, which 
suggests that instead of saying, ‘I 
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While your voice is reaching the 
customer’s ear, that voice repre- 
sents, to him, the whole of your 
institution. Your voice may, there- 
fore, have a vital influence on the 
interests of that institution. 


expect Mr. Jones in 20 minutes,’ say, 
‘Mr. Jones will be back at 11 
o’elock’.’’ 

And then Ed Newell paused while 
his friend perused the booklet. 

In a short while Vice President 
Stephen Hooker rang for his stenog- 
‘apher and dictated the following 
memorandum to his associates. 


To ALL Our EMPLOYEES 

‘‘From now on, we will pay very 
close attention to our business tele- 
phone conversations in this office. 

**Each one of us is a salesman and 
while we cannot expect to be as 
perfect as professional radio an- 
nouncers, we can learn a great deal 
from their methods, and handle our 
telephone calls with the best of at- 
tention and courtesy.’’ 

Following are a few additional 
excerpts from the general instruc- 
tions, which Vice President Stephen 
Hooker distributed to all his asso- 
ciates : 

‘‘Don’t answer the telephone in 
jerky sentences, or with grunts, or 
monosyllables, but in a courteous 
manner, just as if you were talking 
with our biggest depositor in person. 
Go out of your way to make each 
eall, or each response to a eall, com- 
plete, courteous and effective. 

**Tf someone calls for a person in 
our bank who is not present, reply 
to that effect, and then volunteer: 
‘*Can I take care of the matter for 
you, Mr. Williams?’’ Or—‘Can I 
have Mr. So-and-so call you, Mr. 
Tomkins??? With such a response 
on the part of our firm, the listener 
will realize that his personality is not 
obscured by the telephone. How- 
ever, do not mention the caller’s 
name too often, as that makes the 
conversation artificial and over-bear- 
ing. 

‘*Yes, there’s something to that,”’ 
agreed Hooker. 

‘*Well, here’s some more: ‘When 
you are listening to the telephone 
ealls of our depositors, give your 
whole attention to the conversation 
so that it will not be necessary to 
repeat to the caller, or to ask him 
to repeat to you.’ ”’ 

‘And here’s another—and now 














don’t throw the ink bottle at m 
when I read this.....This may soung 
a little of the how-to-be-successfyl 
stuff, but it’s important. 


It sayy 
here: 


‘Don’t talk to one side of the 
mouthpiece. Speak with the liy, 
about one-half inch from it, unley 
you talk in an unusually loud tone 
And, Steve, you do!”’ 

‘*Say!’’ ejaculated Hooker, but Bj 
Newell continued, ‘‘ According } 
their advice, your competitor’s ad. 
vice, mind you, it is a mistake 4 
shout into the telephone with th 
idea that your voice will carry better 
An ordinary conversational tone i 
the desirable one. You know, Steve 
you don’t have to be like the organi 
who, when he imitated thunde 
played so loud that the milk bottle 
for miles around turned sour. 

‘‘And now we come to 
further counsel on telephone tech. 
nique. Their advice is— Whe 
answering the telephone, identify 
yourself, such as ‘‘the Bushnell Trust 
Company speaking’’ or ‘‘ Mr. Smith 
speaking.’’ This is business-like, 
saves time, and encourages the other 
party to respond in the same man- 
ner.’ And it avoids embarrassment 
Steve. Some people, you know, tear 


Some 


into a telephone conversation, only § 


to find they are talking to the wrong 
party. Like coming up to a howe 
and greeting the butler as the host. 

‘‘Then, Steve, there is more advice 
in here, relative to the use of you 
voice and I think it extremely im 
Consider 


portant. the radio ar 
nouncers, again. When an adver 
tiser speaks over the radio and 


depends wholly on voice, they select 
the best trained voice salesman. The 
listeners to the telephone voices of 
your organization are the same 
people who listen on the radio. The 
tone of voice is a big factor. If you 
don’t believe it, Steve, you dictate 
telephone conversation into a dicta 
ting machine and then listen to tt 
and you will be convineed.’’ 

Newell paused as his listener re 
plied : 

‘Now that’s all very fine, Ed, but 
there’s a bookkeeper out there, 
named Joe—his voice has no smile 
in it, he may talk like he has a mouth 
full of carpet tacks, but when it 
comes to getting out a trial balance 
—it’s no trial tome! And take Pete, 
the discount clerk—he’d never be 
invited to join a quartet—but he cal 


(Continued on page 358) 
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RECORDAK DOUBLES 
EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY 
IN DENVER BANK 





Saves Large Sum 





DENVER, COL. The Denver Na- 
tional Bank of this city, with de- 

its of over $26,000,000, recently 
reported large savingsand stepped-up 
efficiency resulting from its installa- 
tion of three Recordaks. 

This progressive bank uses Rec- 
ordak to photograph all customers’ 
checks, transit items, coupons and 
bills of lading. 

Since the Recordak system of pho- 
tographic bookkeeping was installed, 
the same number of transit em- 
ployees now handles 100% more 
volume. And the bookkeeping effi- 
ciency has increased 50% without 
additional help. 

The Denver National reports 
yearly savings of several thousands 
of dollars—directly traceable to 
Recordak. 
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PECORDAK OFFERS NEW PROFIT PLAN 
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NEW YORK 


Surplus Help and Equipment 
Used to Organize Personal 
Loan Department 





Large Earnings Returned 





NEW YORK, N. Y. There is a great 
need in this country today for per- 
sonal loan service which is operat 

on a sound basis and by esta ished 
financial institutions. Only a very 




















This chart shows the relative sizes of 
the regular and personal loan markets. 
Recordak now opens the larger field to 


many banks. 








OVER ONE HUNDRED 
MILLION CHECKS PER 
MONTH PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY RECORDAK 
mmnnemmamania 





d this 
market at practically no added cost. 
The operating savings resulting from 
the installation of Recordak in the 
bookkeeping and transit departments 
can be applied to the organization 
of a Personal Loan Department. 
Under a new Recordak profit- 
building plan which has just been 
announced, banks not only can effect 
































ROCHESTER, N. Y. Probably the 
outstanding index of Recordak’s in- 
creased use in banks throughout the 
country is the fact that over one hun- 
dred million checks per month are 





































drastic economies in their operating 


















photographed by this versatile bank n the 
machine. Recordaks are now in use expenses but can utilize in the opera- 
in the most progressive banks in the tion of a Personal Loan Department 

the help and equipment released 


_ from coast to 
important banking 












through the installation of Recordak. 
Cuts Operating Costs 40% 


It has long been an established 
fact, substantiated in hundreds of 
installations, that Recordak cuts 


operating y 


country—located 
coast...in every 


center. 
In addition to the large number of 


checks which are photograph 
every month, thousands of state- 
ments and other bank forms also are 



















costs as much as 40%. 




























recorded by Recordak. a 
Pay-roll costs are naturally included 
in the savings, Recordak Systems 

COAST-TO-COAST making possible Bookkeeping and 

Transit Department efficiency with 


a minimum of help and machines. 
Thus, the clerks and equipment no 
longer needed for routine depart- 
mental work can be utilized in estab- 
lishing 2 productive Personal Loan 
Department without increasing staff 
requirements OF pay-roll expenses. 

The Personal Loan Plan yields a 
(on amounts 







SERVICE AVAILABLE 


‘cacti 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Behind 
the Recordak system of photographic 
accounting stands @ nation-wide 
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tained in Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- | a fine source of incre 

timore, Washington, Pittsburgh, these days when banks are con- 
stantly seeking new outlets for avail- 


Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), and Atlanta. 


RECORDAK 


Saves up to 90% j 

oin 
-« costs nothing to “ecg st 
ak Company), . 


able funds. 


Orage space ... guards 


_1 + @ mode 
350 Madison Pein amg rental charge. 
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New York City. 


New Jersey Bank Uses Bankers Monthly 


Article As Advertising Piece 


N EXAMPLE of 

the practical use 
of articles published 
in Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Monthly 
comes to hand from 
the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J. The 
officers of this Trust 
Company reading the 
article by J. V. Tuttle, 
which appeared three 
months ago in the 
pages of this maga- 
zine, saw in its title 
‘Runaway Loans” 
a thought that could 
be more easily put 
over by reprinting 
the article itself 
than in any other 
way. 





The article reproduced here is taken from 2 story writ- 
ten by Mr. {. V. Tuttle which oppesred in the March 
ieowe of “Rand MeNolly Seekers Monthly” While 
the story may coom ficticiows, it ilmstrstes the trend 
ot thought among bankers todsy and we bring Ht te 
your attention becouse thie bank is stco secking goed 
commercial teams. 





Reproduced on this 

page is the folder in 
which the article was iz 
printed. On the 
front is a notation: 
‘The article reproduced here is 
taken from a story written by J. V. 
Tuttle, which appeared in the March 
issue of Rand M®Nally Bankers 
Monthly. While the story may seem 
fictitious, it illustrates the trend of 
thought among bankers today and we 
bring it to your attention because 
this bank is also seeking good com- 
mercial loans.”’ 

That is all of the bank’s message. 
The rest of the folder is the article. 
On the back page is given the loca- 
tion of nine offices maintained by 
the Fidelity Union. Articles in this 





magazine are copyrighted, but they 
may be reproduced if written per- 
mission is secured from the pub- 
lisher. As a rule, we are glad to 
give permission. 

You may remember that the article 
tells of several specific cases in which 
bankers discovered that some of their 
customers were either borrowing 
money outside of their own city or 
accepting long terms on goods pur- 
chased at a higher price, which was 
actually the same thing, and cost 
more than if the money had been 
borrowed locally. 


Swindler Obtains Pass Books 


By JOHN 


YOUNG and well appearing 

bank swindler just recently suc- 
ceeded in a most audacious scheme 
against the depositors of a newly re- 
opened western savings bank. 

The many customers of the closed 
institution had for months been hold- 
ing meetings in their endeavor to 
reorganize. Eventually, a plan was 
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formulated, in which the good and 
not so good assets were segregated, 
and an adjusted balance was to be 
accepted by all the depositors. Pass 
books were to be turned in and cor- 
rected balances entered. A certain 
percentage of the new balance was 
withdrawable at once, if desired. 
Because of the many thousands of 





accounts to be handled, the bank, 
customers were requested to cooper.| 
ate with the clerical force by not al 
coming in the first week. 

A day or two after the opening q| 
young man appeared in the evening 
at the homes of several suburbay 
pass book holders. 

“One of our clerks,’’ he apol. 
ogized, ‘‘accidently spilled a both 
of indelible ink over some signatyy 
ecards, spoiling them. I have jug 
stopped in on my way home to ge 
some new ecards to have on file in the 
bank for your protection.’’ 


The young man talked to them y 
some length about the bright pros. 
pects of the new organization and 
unsuspicious, they signed the forns 
he presented to them. 

“*Tf you like, I will take in you 
pass books,’’ he suggested, ‘‘and the 
bank will mail them back to you with 
the new balances entered. It wil 
save you a trip to town and quite , 
long wait in line.’’ 





He succeeded in getting several 
pass books. The next morning he 
presented them at different windows 
The customers learned later that they 
had signed withdrawal slips, as wel 
as signature cards. 

Investigation indicated that the 
young crook had attended the open 
reorganization meetings, to acquaint 
himself with the plans, and had 
obtained names and addresses of cus 
tomers from either the registration 
slips usually attached to the steering 
posts of their parked cars, or by the 
simple method of tracing down 
license numbers. 

This scheme will no doubt ke 
attempted again, both in this iden- 
tical manner and with variations t 
fit different individual situations. 

Probably the most effective prevel- 
tative against this type of swindler— 
effective mainly because of its very 
simplicity—is to require each with 
drawing customer to sign the draft 
a second time, in the presence of the 
teller at the window. Unless tl 
swindler is also a superlative forger, 
he will be very reluctant to chanct 
the almost certain exposure of the 
second signature. 


An operating statement is much 
more useful in the eredit files thar 
a balance sheet, still many banks 
have neglected to get an operating 
statement. 
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Compiled and Published 


THE RAND M®°NALLY 
BANKERS’ DIRECTORY 


THE AM 


The KEY BOOK 


contains 


these salient features 






| To Solve Your 


It will Cut Your Transit 
Costs To An Irreducible 


jo 


HE 17th Edition of the Key to the Numerical 
System of the American Bankers Association, 
containing a complete numerical and alphabetical 
list of all American banks, is now ready. 


The universal use of the Numerical System of 
registering transit items has resulted in a saving 
to subscribers of many thousands of dollars in 
time and labor. 


Numerical System at a Numerical List of City 
Glance. Banks. 

Numerical System ex- Numerical List of Banks 
plained. by States. 

Economy Through Stand- Alphabetical List of 
ardization. Banks. 

National Standardization Bank Change List and 
of Forms. Discontinued Numbers. 


How to Register Items. 10, Free Revised Supple- 
ment in Six Months. 


ees & 


ORDER YOUR Key Book NOW 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
Official Numbering Agent, ABA 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ee eee copies of the 17th edition, Key to the Numerical 


System, A B A, and charge our account $2.50 per copy. 


* 
USE THIS KEY 


Transit Problems 
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Best Equipment Selected 

(Continued from page 329) 
B. Aluminum construction without 
bronze bearings is placed in class C. 
If a portable machine is being con- 
sidered, the aluminum one, of course, 
would be placed in class A. Thus, 
all desirable features and undesir- 
able points are graded. Original and 
maintenance costs are considered, 
and the operator’s reaction is deter- 
mined. 

When a new envelope-sealing ma- 
chine is ordered, the bureau of stan- 
dards looks over the records in the 
addressing department to determine 
the number of active commercial 





accounts at the branch which requi- 
sitions the machine. If there are sev- 
eral thousand such accounts, the need 
for a sealing machine is obvious— 
because the sealing of several thou- 
sand envelopes with a sponge cup is 
a tedious, expensive process. A series 
of tests, plus what the bank already 
knows, soon tells about sealing ma- 
chines—and soon shows which ma- 
chine will give the best service. Us- 
ing these records as a basis, another 


machine is purchased. Wherever 
possible, standardization of ma- 


chines, that is, the purchase of only 
one brand, is carried out—that brand 
being the one which shows up the 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 


* 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$275,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF 
DETROIT 


Detroit, Michigan 














Every Facility... 


for handling the New England 
business of out-of-town banks 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank > 


40 WATER STREET > 
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best on the records. 
Sometimes the selection is confys. 


' 
| 


ing. Competitive makes may perfor | 


the same work with the same speed 
and accuracy. Their cost may be the 
same, and in many other particy. 
lars, they may be identical. Here the 
maintenance and repair records gep. 
erally provide the determining fae. 
tor, because there is a record for 
every machine in service. This recor 
not only decides such questions a 
which machine to buy, but functions 
also as a check on the age of the ma. 
chine. It often happens that the 
scarred enamel and dulled _nicke| 
finish indicate a machine so old that 
replacement should be considered, 
In some eases like this, the record of 
repairs made, prove that the machine 
is still in its infancy. 

These same methods are used, not 
only in selecting office machines, but 
in other office devices. For example, 
in selecting visible filing equipment, 
one style was selected after carefully 
taking into consideration the various 
systems on the market. Careful study 
revealed that one particular style 


best fitted the bank’s requirements | 


and specifications, because of its 
space-saving compactness, easy acees- 
sibility, flexibility, quick indexing, 
and speedy posting. Tests revealed 
that postings were speedier than with 
other visible filing systems, and that 
perfect control of the records was 
obtainable. 


Visit Your Customers 
(Continued from page 330) 
could be rediscounted. 

The unlocking of locked up col: 
lateral has not yet ended. New 
forms of it have come within the 
meaning of banking laws. What 
could be more enlightening to busi- 
ness than to have this explained to 
business by bankers? 

Working on the outside under 3 
time quota will bring such things to 
light. There’s many a business exten- 


sion banker capable of offering testi- | 


mony to the profitableness of the 


pursuit. And, if there’s one marked | 


trait in him that is reminiscent of the 
1890’s—if that’s your symbol of 
realism—this type of banker is found 
working eighteen hours a_ day. 
Furthermore, he is as enthusiastic as 
a kid with a new toy, if he can slip 
down to the bank after dinner at 
night, or spend all day Sunday at 
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qa few uninterrupted hours. 

Preparing reports of conversations, 
arranging data for the credit com- 
mittee, writing letters that keep 
depositors and others informed, 
checking up on current balances— 
even attempting some original work, 
combing trade papers for business 
news vital to his own business—these 
are a few of the demands upon a 
business extension banker that make 
the prospect of a few hours alone 
priceless. ; 

There would be less hue and cry 
on the subject of loans to industry, 
if more bankers would adopt the 
time-quota system—more intelligent 
answers to the implied indictment 
expressed in the familiar exclama- 
tion: ‘‘I thought banks weren’t 
lending money.’’ 

If you think only of the banker 
when you read that ‘‘every man you 
meet is fighting for his place under 
the sun,’’ you ought to make the 
time-quota system mandatory in your 
organization and learn more about 
other struggles going on. There are 
plenty of them. 


The Formation Of Capital 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON 
Published by The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 
Cloth—201 pages—$2.50 
This book is the third volume in a 
series of four studies devoted to an 
analysis of the distribution of 
national wealth and income in rela- 
tion to economie progress. 
The first one in the series was 
America’s Capacity to Produce, the 
second, America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume. In this third volume, the 
author analyzes the factors involved 
in transforming money savings into 
capital equipment. He considers the 
connection between consumptive de- 
mand and the creation of new capi- 
tal, and the part which financial 
institutions, particularly commercial 
banks, have come to play in the 
process of capital formation. The 
conclusion reached as to the forces 
which control the growth of capital 
will be found fundamentally at vari- 
ance with traditional views on the 
subject, particularly that excessive 
savings may produce financial dis- 
order rather than new capital goods. 
The analysis is illustrated by a 
series of diagrams and charts. 
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PROTECTING THE 
INVESTMENT 


IN FORECLOSURE 
PROPERTY 





@ THE foreclosure buildings in the hands of your firm will never pay 
out if they are allowed to drift along. They must be kept in condition 
to attract a good class of tenants. It is important that they provide, 
among other things, elevator service that is beyond criticism. And 
many concerns with this type of building on their hands have solved 
the elevator problem by placing all those buildings under Otis Elevator 


Maintenance. 


What Otis Maintenance is 


Without going into details (our representative will do that if you are 
interested), Otis Maintenance is complete, scientific elevator care by - 
the manufacturer. It is a system, developed from years of elevator 
experience, that provides the best and safest elevator service for the 


least money. 


What Otis Maintenance does 


It insures against needless and sometimes large repair bills. 
It reduces amortization charges. 


It eliminates unnecessary service interruptions. 


It maintains, and usually increases, elevator efficiency, speed and 
safety. 


@ It prolongs elevator life. 


All of this is not theory but proved fact — examine any elevator under 
Otis Maintenance or ask the owner. 

If you are interested in getting the money out of those buildings 
as soon as possible, give serious consideration to the maintenance of 
the elevators. To make sure of elevator economy, safety, and service, 
we suggest that you permit an Otis representative to offer you our 
standard maintenance contract. It can be cancelled at any time on 
thirty days’ notice. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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A BASIC CONCEPT 
UNCHANGED IN 45 YEARS 





M.... changes required by growth and progress have been effected by 
The Northern Trust Company since 1889. Departments have been 


expanded; our banking home enlarged; modern improvements in routine 


methods adopted. But the problems of customers still receive close, in- 


dividual attention . .. as when the bank first opened its doors. The value of 


this idea has been proved by our present correspondent banks. Inquiries 


are invited from institutions whose concept of banking service is similar. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE AND MONROE STREETS, CHICAGO 


* 


Technique Of The Telephone 


(Continued from page 352) 

collect interest as naturally as the 
deacon of a church collects money.”’ 

‘‘Yes, that’s to be admitted,’’ 
answered Newell, ‘‘but keep those 
men to their special jobs, if they are 
so good, and if they can’t be trained 
to properly handle the telephone, 
confine the use of the telephone to 
those who can—and almost anyone 
ean. It’s mighty important in your 
business. Some hotels and other in- 
stitutions go the limit on this sort of 
thing, and find that it pays big. 
Your bank accepts the telephone in 
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a hit or miss manner. I have listened 
to some of your employees answer 
the telephone, and they sound as if 
they were talking to their wives, in- 
stead of to cherished customers.’’ 

“Oh, so now a bachelor gives 
advice to the married folk! Go 
ahead—I’ll listen, and eall it my 
noonday nap.”’ 

‘*You’ll listen alright—and I'll 
demonstrate another little telephone 
lesson by not answering you in the 
same sareastie tone—in other words, 
if you spoke to me, seriously, over 
the telephone as you just did, I 
would refuse to reflect the same tone 


of reply. Right along these lines— 





band in 


f e “ 
here’s a paragraph: ‘If engrossed f avoid al 


in excited conversation, don’t answer 
the ’phone in the same tone of voice 
Self-control and quick adjustment ty 
new conditions are necessary, when 
a person turns to answer the tele. 
phone.” Get that, old top? 0} 
course, when I get you in the squash 
court, I’ll talk my own language, 

“Tt is your job to keep your voi 
pleasant and cheerful, even thong) 
you are feeling out of sorts. Ow 
telephone response is the sales voi 
of our bank, and we want to form 
pleasant telephone pictures to ow 
depositors, their friends, and to the 
publie in general. 

‘Avoid using slang phrases or 
indifferent expressions. Be natural 
in answering the telephone. Don’ 
overdo your’ conversation — with 
honeyed phrases. 

**Get the idea out of your minds 
that the telephone is a nuisance. It’s 
an important part of our busines 
responsibility; it directly and in 
directly affects your income ani 
mine. We all have the responsibility 
of a salesman, when answering th 
telephone. 

“*Tf you are calling a depositor in 
connection with some matter, make 
your interview clean-cut, even to the 
point of first writing down the 
various points you wish to take up 
in the conversation. In fact, we will 
insist upon this on long distance 


calls, particularly if you call a client | 
out of town. It will avoid the sorry | 


explanation to us later, when in con- 
nection with the subject, you reply, 
‘| forgot to ask.’ 

‘*Avoid any joking over the tele 
phone with people you do not know. 
Don’t try to be funny with anyone 


you are not acquainted with, as they | 


may take it the wrong way. 
‘‘And, this is important—when 
depositors call in, don’t keep them 
waiting. If the person they desire 
to talk with is busy, obtain the mes 


sage and promise to deliver it im | 


mediately, or arrange to call back. 
And while the receiver is off, do not 
shout or make noises which will cor 
vey the wrong picture. In fact, it is 
better to put your hand over the 
transmitter. Again, we emphasize 
that this is important. You have 
seen the troublesome _ possibilities 
often burlesqued in humorous movies 
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n other ways. We want to 
‘When someone ealls for a par- 
ticular individual, don’t reply and 
sav, ‘Mr. Smith isn’t in yet,’ say, 
‘Mr. Smith isn’t here at the moment. 
Shall I eall you when he comes?’ 

‘And don’t speed your telephone 
conversation when giving facts or 
figures, especially when giving bal- 
ances. Some people do not hear 

“Try to make your voice interest- 
ing. Study the radio announcers. 
The voice naturally rises in ‘inflection 
when one is interested and falls at a 
period or arrival at a decision. A 
voice that stays on one key is monot- 
onous to the listener. Don’t slur 
your words together, such as ‘not- 
tat-tall’ or ‘watcha gonna do?’ or ‘I 
gotcha.’ Watch your telephone con- 
versation, not only for clarity, but 
for the impression you create as our 
salesman. Careless conversation as 
indieated by words, or the tone of the 
voice, is greatly magnified over the 
telephone, as your own personality 
isn’t there to offset it, and you may 
be a stranger to the listener. 

“Tf you should dial a number 
yourself, or through the error of 
some operator, obtain the wrong 
number, apologize and say, ‘I’m 
sorry—I have the wrong number.’ 
Do not merely grunt and bang up 
the receiver, as this will not help. 

“We will have to ask our em- 
ployees not to discuss personal 
affairs of a trivial nature with their 
families and friends, over the tele- 
phone, as a depositor might be trying 
to put through a eall.’’ 

* 


“Good work, Steve—fine!’’ 
proved Ed Newell. 

“If this increases our deposits, 
I'll send you to Bermuda, with our 
compliments,’’ Steve Hooker spoke 
out. 

“No thanks,’’ replied Newell, 
leaving. ‘‘I ean go there any time. 
Wait until I make it a honeymoon. 
You see, I’m sweet on the telephone 
girl over at the Bushnell Trust Com- 
pany....She’s a live wire....a good 
hookup....knows how to carry a 
good conversation....always ready 
to answer my calls....and she has 
a voice with a smile.’’ 


ap- 


This is an important time with re- 
spect to banking policies and the 











The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Charter Number Eight 





‘Le accumulated experi- 
ence of The First National 
Bank of Chicago covers more 
than seventy years. 
Divisional Organization since 
1905 has developed direct 
contacts between officers of 
the bank and its customers. 


Correspondent banks have 
found the relationships 
under the plan both pleasant 
and profitable. 





The 


























following questions should be asked 
about policies: 

1 Are they sound? 
Are they understood by all? 
Are they applied? 


bo 


“_~ 


Bank Letters That Build 
Business 
By A. A. KRETSCHMAR 
Published by Bankers Publishing Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
329 Pages—$12.00 
This is a eompilation of letters 
actually used with great success by 
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banks. These letters are of the type 
that can be adapted to any other 
banks’ needs. In facet, many of them 
can be handed to a stenographer 
with a notation as to which customer 
should receive the letter. The type 
is large so that a stenographer can 
use the book easily and it is probable 
that many officers will use the com- ° 
pilation of successful letters in that 
way. 


Interest in a customer’s business 
creates money interest for the bank. 
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PERSONALIZED 
CORRESPONDENT 


SERVICE 
Heyed. to INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


The requirements of no two of the many hundred corre- 
spondent institutions served by the banking division of 
Live Stock National Bank are wholly alike. 

One may need a quicker clearing service for Chicago 
items. Another may use our commercial facilities for the 
deposit of reserve funds. Others find our officials’ intimate 


knowledge of national affairs of material value in better 


interpreting economic trends. 

Still others seek and obtain competent investment 
counsel. Our close contact with the live stock industry, 
and our accurate knowledge of current developments in 
agriculture throughout the country, are of inestimable 
value to correspondents in making their service more 
vital to their depositors. 

No matter what your need, that individualized service 
is afforded by Live Stock National Bank—and enthusi- 
astically rendered in a spirit of helpfulness, regardless of 
the amount of your balance. Your letter of inquiry is sin- 





cerely invited. 


LIVE 


LTOCK 


NATIONAL BANK 





UNION STOCK YARDS 


a Serving Agriculture and Industry Since 1868 = 


Losses In Bank Earning Assets 


By FREDERICK MUELLER, Jr. 
Published by the Bankers Publishing Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Cloth—174 pages—$3.00 

This book will have considerable 
interest for bank executives who 
wish to check their own experiences 
with those of banks in general—who 
would compare their own policies 
with general banking trends. 

‘Loans and discounts,’’ writes Mr. 
Mueller, ‘‘have been correctly con- 
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sidered the chief earning asset of a 
bank. In extending a loan, the 
banker must make at least two in- 
quiries, and satisfy himself from a 
consideration of all the contributing 
factors. First, is the business sound 
t the time of application for the 
loan; and, secondly, will it be suffi- 
ciently liquid, at the maturity of the 
note, to repay. The answer is not 
contained in a single factor, but in 
the appraisal of all of the surround- 
ing factors; and losses will be dimin- 


ished by exercising the caution off 
foresight.’’ 
There are distributed throughout 
the book 60 tables based primarily oy 
an explanation of national ban} 
figures pertaining to losses from 199) 
to 1931. Readers are cautionej 
against applying the figures to » 
individual situation since they a 
chiefly a quantitative study pj 
must be viewed in that light. 


Henley’s 20th Century Book "1 
Formulas, Processes And 
Trade Secrets 


Published by The Norman W. Henley 
Pub. Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York 
Cloth—809 pages—$4.00 


Among the many cleaning prep. 
arations 1s a method for cleaning 
gilded surfaces, so much of whieh js 
prominent in bank buildings. Ther 
is an easy method for cleaning ani 
polishing marble as well as for clean. 
ing brass and steel. 


Another interesting formula is for 
the restoration of faded writing o 
old manuscripts, parchments ani | 
old letters. This should be of con} 
siderable value and a time saver in 
deciphering old documents. 


This is a new revised edition con: | 
taining 10,000 selected workshop ani | 
scientific formulas, trade secrets, | 
chemical recipes and money-saving 
ideas for both the amateur and pr: 
fessional worker. Many new feature | 
have been added, two of which ar | 
a glossary of chemical terms ani 
their corresponding common name | 


and a very complete classified buyer’ 
finding list. 


Edited by PROF. T. O’CONOR s 


A Primer Of Money 
By DONALD B. WOODWARD and 
MARC A. ROSE ‘ 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York City : 
Cloth—299 pages—$2.50 
The authors have combined thelt 
A Primer of Money and an 
into one revised and enlarged edition. | 
The book has been brought up-to 
date to include explanations of the 
monetary changes and theories that | 
have come into prominence sin 
President Roosevelt’s inauguration. 
It is written in a simple and dirett 
manner, answering many of the ques} 
tions the average citizen is asking 
about money and credit. 
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New Book A Source Of 
Advertising Ideas 


M. L. Erickson, vice president 
and cashier of the Lake City Bank 
and Trust Company of Lake City, 
Minnesota, writes that he is making 
good use of the new book ‘‘How To 
Understand Banks’’ in the prepara- 
tion of his advertising. One of the 
advertisements he uses is reproduced 
herewith. 


In making a loan of any amount it is the 
usual thing for the borrower to pledge pro- 
perty of some kind as security. If the borrow- 
er does not pay as agreed, the lender has the 
right to sell this property—it may be land, 
chattels, stocks or bonds—and apply the pro- 
ceeds to pay the note. 
When the bank makes secured loans, it 
} still relies more on the man than the property 

pledged. It would not make a loan if it felt at 
the time of making it that the only way of 
getting it paid would be out of the sale of this 
property, that is, unless the loan is made on 
the security of property being prepared for 
or on the way to market. 

That is why the income of the prospective 
borrower is so important in determining whe- 
ther or not a loan should be made. That.is 
why, if renewal is made, reduction in amount 
of principal is asked for, even though the bank 
is seeking new loans. 

Some people express the opinion that a 
bank should be willing and glad to renew a 
note as often as the borrower desires, with- 
out reduction of principal, as lone as the in- 
terest is paid and the security is good. That is 
not a good thing for either the borrower or 
the bank. If the debt is not paid out of in- 
come it never will be paid, unless the borrow- 
er sells out to pay it, which is bad for him. But 
if required to pay regularly out of income, af- 
ter awhile the debt is wiped out and the pro- 
perty is owned without encumbrance, which 
is a very happy and sleep inducing situation. 


M. L. Erickson, Cashier 
Lake City Bank & Trust Co. 


~ 
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Mr. Erickson also publishes for his 
bank a little house organ which is 
made up of items of information 
about the bank and its personnel. 
In commenting on his advertising 
work, Mr. Erickson says: 

‘We realize that we are not 
trained advertising men, and to 
write our own advertising some- 
times brings rather crude results. 
We persist in doing it this way, 
however, because it is the only way 
that we get a public reaction to our 
advertising. 

“‘I have had a copy of the book, 
‘How To Understand Banks’, by 
John Y. Beaty on my desk for two 
weeks or more. It is a very fine 
text on banking, and although 
written for the bank customer, it is 
of an immense value to the banker. 

“Enclosed is a clipping of our 
advertisement of this week in the 
local newspaper. If you will take 
the trouble to read it, you will notice 
that the ideas for it came out of your 
book. You will realize, therefore, 
how much I value it. I expect to 
borrow your ideas many times. 


\ 


i) 


* 
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A COMMERCIAL BANK THAT AFFORDS 


ITS CORRESPONDENTS CLOSE CONTACT 


WITH EVERY 


IMPORTANT 


INDUSTRY 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


The Growth of Corporate 
Trusteeship 


(Continued from page 328) 


‘*While progress is being made,’’ 
he said, ‘‘in spreading intelligence 
as to what trust departments can 
do, the declaration that a national 
bank, and particularly one in the 
name of which the word ‘Trust’ is 
not found, is authorized or in a posi- 
tion to administer an estate or other 
form of trust would be a revelation 
to perhaps a greater number of 
potential clients of trust departments 
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than are now served by national 
banks. However, the number of 
national banks having authority to 
exercise fiduciary powers availing 
themselves of the privilege to include 
the words ‘trust company’ in their 
titles is constantly increasing, more 
than one hundred national banks 
having already obtained permission 
from this means to amend their titles 
in this respect, and the movement in 
this direction is universal.’’ 

Since 1927 the Comptroller has 
each year reported upon the activ- 
ities of national banks in the trust 
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Specialized 
FOR 


Better Service 


The correspondent bank division of 


Mercantile-Commerce has been developed 


through the years to render the most 


efficient service to banks and bankers. 


Its 


officers have had long and varied experi- 


ence with the problems of out-of-town 


banks. The department is specialized to 


serve you better. 


Behind this specialization lie the com- 


plete facilities of this institution, wide- 


spread connections and the accumulated 


banking experience of seventy-seven years. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~St. Charles 
St. Louis 


field. In the latest of these reports, 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1934, Comptroller J. F. T. O’Connor 
stated that 1,928 national banks had 
authority to exercise trust powers, 
representing 35.5% of all banks in 
the national banking system. 

Until the national banks began 
actively to exercise trust powers 
about 1920, institutions in the trust 
field included state banks, savings 
banks, and title companies, but by 
far the greater number of institu- 
tions rendering fiduciary services 
were known as trust companies. Then 
followed the era of bank mergers in 
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1928 and 1929 during which a num- 
ber of national banks succeeded to 
the trust departments of the merged 
trust companies or banks, with a con- 
sequent reduction in the total num- 
ber of trust institutions. Mergers and 
consolidations sometimes resulted in 
one trust institution where there had 
been two or three or even four. Con- 
solidations, mergers, and closings 
naturally did not generally affect the 
trusts being administered by institu- 
tions experiencing these conditions, 
as in almost all cases other trust insti- 
tutions became the successor trustees. 
No attempt is being made here to 








diseuss the expansion of trust busi- 
ness. Numbers of trust institutions, 
only, are being considered. 

By 1930, the increase in national 
bank trust departments resulted in 
there being more banks that had trust 
departments than trust companies 
with trust departments. However, 
in recent years a very close equilib. 
rium between the number of national 
banks with trust departments and 
the number of trust companies and 
state banks with trust departments 
has been maintained. 

While the period from 1930 to 1935 
seems to disclose a substantial decline 
in numbers of trust institutions the 
decrease is more apparent than real. 
Bank closings accounted for only a 
small pereentage of the decline. To 
a great extent the decline represents 
a revision in the figures of the Trust 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which eliminated from the ros- 
ter of trust institutions banks and 
trust companies not actually doing 
a trust business. 

The recent years also have seen the 
change in trend of the numbers of 
trust institutions in relation to the 
total number of banking institutions. 
Fifteen years ago trust institutions 
represented only about 11% of the 
total number of banking institutions 
in the country. This relationship 
changed materially during the past 
10 years, in which the banking strue- 
ture has been going through a shrink- 


age process. Today, trust  institu- 
tions represent about 20% of the 


country’s banking institutions and 
operate in every state in the Union. 


How To Uncover or Avoid 
Bank Defalcations 


(Continued from page 347) 
effectiveness has commended itself 
to government and clearing house 
examiners, as well as to bank officials. 

The public setting forth of details 
of dishonest activity is, for obvious 
reasons, usually avoided by those in 
positions of responsibility. It is, how- 
ever, permissable to give in principle 
what this System does to separate 
and to guard the elements of the 
‘*Bond Interest-Income’’ account, 
as it also does every other earning 
and asset account. 

First. There is an accrual control 
of each earning account which runs 
parallel to the cash account daily but 
entirely separate, and which sets up 
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continuously the actual amount 
earned in each such account as over 
against the eash received (or dis- 
bursed) on the same earning account 
and which proves the cash position 
and makes it manipulation proof but 
does not intermingle with it nor 
touch it; being set up daily by one 
control entry so accurately that both 
cash and earned (accrued) may be 
easily proved to the penny at any 
time. 

As a by-produet, it sets 
memorandum the 


Second. 
up in aceurate 
amount of: 


(1) Interest Farned—but not 
received 

(2) Interest Received—but not 
earned 

(3) All other ineome—either 
earned but not received or 
received and not earned. 


The same principle is in the same 
manner applied to the expense clas- 
sification to produce continuously : 

(1) Accurate budget control of 

expenditures 

(2) Aceurate actual 

ineurred (acerued) 


expense 


(3) Accurate memorandum of 
unexpended and_ prepaid 
balanees of each expense 
account 

By use of special four-decimal 

tables compiled for the purpose, 
accrual eontrol figures are estab- 


lished, and then proven by a direct 
check of cash against accrual—one of 
the unique and invaluable features 
of the System. The establishing and 
setup of these acerual controls are 
usually under the supervision of a 
designated operating official and 
from a duplicate record of (in the 
ease of bonds which we have used to 
illustrate) sales and purchases re- 
ceived by the accrual clerk from the 
bond department daily. This pro- 
cedure constitutes an automatic audit 
and control of the whole account and 
eliminates the necessity of the old 
style continuous day by day cheek 
of interest by the auditor. 

The interesting feature is that, 
regardless of the fact that millions or 
hundreds of millions of dollars of 
assets may be covered in the one con- 
trol account, and hundreds of in and 
out transactions of purchases and 
sales may oeceur daily, the control 
itself is always in perfect balance as 
there is an automatic proof each day. 

In this way a control is set up 
which, in simple and separate chan- 
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JUST WHEN GOOD FEEDING 
MEANS REAL PROFITS 





Finished cattle are worth more than twice as much as they 
were a year ago. Cattle feeders, who employ improved feeding 
methods, are assured of real profits. 


An efficient feeding program, one that will make for fast 
growth and lower feeding cost, requires the use of a scientifically 
prepared beef builder as a supplement to farm grains. Many 
feeders, however, lack the cash they need to buy this feed. And 
unless they can raise the money they'll be forced to sacrifice a 


lot of profit. 


Banks can make it possible for reliable cattle raisers to feed 
for maximum profits by lending them the money they need. By 





doing this, the banks will render a greatly needed service and, 
at the same time, open up a new source of profit for themselves. 


ALLIED MILLS INCORPORATED °* Cisicago- 





neis, sets up and measures clearly 
and aceurately the flow of cash in- 
come against acerued or earned in- 
come in such, a way as to produce a 
perpetual inventory of— 

(1) Income Earned (Not Re- 
ceived ) 
Income 
Earned ) 
and acts as a positive safeguard over 
all eash entries. 

This feature extends, as has been 
said, to other earning and expense 


(2) Received (Not 


1935 


accounts—for example—lInterest on 
Loans and Diseounts, Safe Deposit 
Rent, Building Rent, ete., Interest 
on Deposits, and on Bills Payable, 
Salaries, Amortization, Depreciation, 
and so on. 

Another major feature of this 
System is that it produces a daily 
cumulative statement of earnings 
and expenses so accurate that con- 
tract changes in interest rates or 
shifts in investment policies—or 
modification of salary or other ex- 
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LIGUIDITY 


Lack of demand for sound loans, 
scarcity of suitable investments, 
and a program of unprecedented 
Government financing, have pro- 
duced a plethora of idle funds on 
deposit in all classes of banks. 


These are but temporary results 
that must right themselves upon 
the return to normal conditions 
of trade and finance. 


A permanent and much to be 


desired form of liquidity is that 
which assures every bank cus- 
tomer quick returns upon his 
out-of-town checks and other col- 





lection items. 


This is a facility 


always available to those who do 
business with this bank. 


cook MB cece 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits . $34,000,000 


pense budgets—is immediately re- 
flected, and favorable or unfavor- 
able trends quickly explained. 

One bank which installed this 
System was content to rest on this 
feature and, due to the confidence it 
had in its former methods, did not 
at first apply all of the audit control 
features to its safe deposit depart- 
ment. When, however, a proof was 
taken, a discrepancy was indicated 
in this department’s income account. 
This led to the introduction of the 
other controls and a complete check 
of the department, with the result 
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that the manager disappeared. The 
knowledge that his shortage of 
around $4,000 was to be discovered 
was the reason for his never return- 
ing. 

While the efforts of petty thieves 
may divert, as collected, smaller 
amounts of coupons, discount, inter- 
est, ete., from earning accounts of 
banks not controlled by this System, 
the big game is realized by ‘‘ account 
manipulators’’ who wait until earn- 
ings have been duly collected, audited 
and passed into one of the large earn- 
ing reservoirs—(the earning ac- 





counts) and then either regularly or 
intermittently steal a credit which jg 
readily converted into cash at a later 
date. In unprotected banks, this 
unfortunately seems to be the ae. 
cepted prerogative of the auditing 
staff, (although by no means eon. 
fined to them) as they are best able 
to establish final authorities by their 
own approval. This leads to the con. 
clusion that, in the absence of the 
System under discussion, there is no 
one to ‘‘audit the auditor,’’ and one 
on the audit staff, if he is careful not 
to attract undue attention by ple. 
thorie display, can manipulate and 
divert an even flow from a bank’s 
earnings over an indefinite period of 
time and with comparative safety. 

I well remember my constant feel- 
ing of fear and uncertainty, before 
the installation of this System in our 
own bank, in regard to the possible 
discovery of such a default and the 
immediate reflection upon myself and 
the effectiveness of our audit pro- 
ecedure—when I well knew that I was 
quite helpless to close this breach. 
That this is not a mere personal 
phobia I have ascertained by expe- 
rience exchange with many conscien- 
tious bank auditors. 

This point is frequently brought 
forward to executives only with 
great reluctance, possibly for the 
reason that the herein presented 
remedy is not known, to those con- 
cerned, and such being the case there 
is justifiable fear that an audit de- 
partment, with an otherwise truly 
creditable and sound program, might 
be totally discarded by the manage- 
ment because found wanting in 80 
great a contingency. 


As burglars and second story men 
invariably operate under the cover 
of darkness, so the bank defaulter 
nearly always operates under the 
cover of a poor accounting system 
which does not reveal to the execu- 
tives of the bank the real facts as 
they occur currently in the business, 
particularly as has been emphasized 
in the earning and expense accounts. 

A sound principle in operating a 
bank, and one that we may all 
endorse, is that, where responsibility 
for human welfare, and responsibil- 
ity for money or its equivalents run 
together, ‘‘parapets’’ to safeguard 
both are essential, and that the best 
means to protect one will best pro- 
tect both. 

During the period of installation 
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of this System in a certain bank, a 
teller who handled three classes of 
earning assets objected to the instal- 
lation in her department and went 
to the officers of the bank to see if it 
was necessary for her department to 
be brought under the controls of the 
System. She was told that it must 
be installed throughout the bank. 
However, one class of assets in this 
particular department was inactive 
at the time, and the bank’s auditing 
department postponed the installa- 
tion on these assets until a later date. 

As a matter of fact, as developed 
later, this loan teller had a substan- 
tial shortage at the time of the orig- 
inal installation and covered her 
defaleation in the asset account left 
uncontrolled for a year and a half. 
She admitted, when discovered, that 
the shortage was the reason for her 
objecting to the installation in the 
beginning. 

Without reflecting on the judg- 
ment or integrity of those who have 
not, as yet, discovered the need for 
this System, or those who have 
unsuccessfully recommended its 
adoption, it is important to note that 
occasions have been met where an 
auditor has succeeded in convincing 
the officers of a bank that the controls 
were unnecessary, because of his own 
thorough detailed check of assets and 
income cash, and he then continued 
to use the existing breach in the con- 
trols to divert large sums of money, 
although not having access to cash. 
One such individual of my personal 
acquaintanee, after having so per- 
suaded the officials, diverted $120,- 


242% CALCULATORS 
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Accounts 
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INTEREST CALCULATORS 
FOR GENERAL BANKING 


Send for Particulars 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


You can impart an atmoephere of 
Dignity and Stability with our 
EVERLASTING 


BRONZE SIGNS 
LEGIBLE — DISTINCTIVE 
Full Size Sketches Submitted 

ase Mention Size Desired 
U. S. BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
476 Broadway New York 
“Where the Best Costs Less" 


Desk Signs 


Letters 
Memorial Tablets 


000.00. The only clean spot in his 
record of six years being in the nine 
months period before the controls of 
this System were set aside. 

Another valuable feature of this 
System is that it extends to non- 
income paying assets, such as de- 
faulted loans, mortgages, and bonds, 
where the chances for diverting 
recoveries are so in favor of a dis- 
honest clerk. 

The dual control of the collateral, 
safekeeping and trust assets is, of 
course, most desirable, their tangible 
character rendering outside as well 
inside verifications essential. It 
is my own judgment that the indi- 
vidual collateral register or ledger 
is best pested by a separate book- 
keeper or margin clerk, from receipts 
given by the collateral custodian. 
The latter should maintain only a 
journal record of ins and outs— 
which, if desired, may also be posted 
by him on the collateral envelope. 

In my many years of experience in 
audit control of bank assets, I have 
known of but one shortage (cash 
excepted) and that a mysterious dis- 
appearance of $500 in government 
bonds. This may have been due to 
particular good fortune, but I think 
rather that it establishes the conclu- 
sion that the defaulter will selectively 
work in a field where a cover-up is 
available and where possibility of 
detection is least—such as uncon- 
trolled deposit activity and earning 
accounts. 

The loss, if any, in the asset 
accounts (except cash) is character- 
istically not a physical one on the 
part of a defaulter, but rather the 
intangible melting away of values. 


as 


Questions Answered 
(Continued from page 8385) 
columns are provided for the dates 
each certificate is issued, the number, 
the time for which it is issued, the 
date due, the rate, and the amount. 
The last two columns provide for 
recording the amount and date of 
payment of the certificate. On the 
back of the ecard lines are provided 
for the customer’s signature and his 

address. 

In addition to this card record, an 
actual duplicate of each certificate 
issued is kept by the bank in loose 
leaf form, and these duplicates are 
filed numerically. When the certifi- 
eate is paid, the duplicate copy is 
removed from the loose leaf book. 
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MORE THAN 


100 Banks 
In 50 Cities 
In 12 States 


provide the basis for 
testimony as to the 
value of the services 
of this organization. 


Be hh Woolley 


Corporation 


BANK ACCOUNTANTS 
70 Wall Street, New York 


Cost Surveys 
Internal Checks and Audits 
Service Charge Plans 
Installation of Systems 
Departmental Budgetary Control 
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‘As easy to apply as a postage stamp’ 


ABSOLUTE security at lowest cost— 
that’s SAFE-T-SEALS. 


Contents of envelope CAN NOT be 
disturbed without noticeably defac- 
ing seal and flap. SAFE-T-SEALS 
can not be removed by steam or any 
other method. Do not add bulk. 
weight. extra postage. Applied in- 
stantly. Accepted by U. S. Postoffice 
Department for use on all valuable 
mail. The one unfailing safeguard. 


SEND FOR GENEROUS SUPPLY OF 
SAFE-T-SEALS to test on your own 
mail. No obligation. Just make re- 
quest on your letterhead. 


Lhe TABLET & TICKET CO. 





1019 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill 
Offices in all principal cities. 
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Bank 
Supplies 


Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 


Bill Straps 
Envelopes 
Pass Books 


“All Automatic”’ EASY SNAP 


Collapsible Storage File Boxes—100 stock sizes 








Requires No Pasting! 





LOCK-SEAL 









Night Depository Bag 


Samples and Prices Sent on Request Requires No Padlock 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (#442!) New Brighton, Pa. 





Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
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37 Bank Services Advertised 
By A Connecticut Bank 


In a monthly publication entitled 
‘*Monthly Report To Customers” 
dated April 1935, the Bridgeport. 
City Trust Company of Bridgeport 
Conn., publishes a list of 37 services 
performed for its customers. Each 
service is explained briefly. The 
services mentioned are the following 

In CoNNECTION WITH CHECKING 

AccoUuNTS— 
1 Deposit Insurance 
2 Physieal Protection 

> Bookkeeping 

4 Stationery 

» Receipts 

6 Paying By Check 
7 Collection 

8 Certification 

9 Stopping Payment 
10 Cashier’s Checks 
11 Pay Roll Service 
12 Night Depository 
3 Introducing You 
14 Credit Standing 
15 Banking By Mail 

IN Connection With Loans — 
16 Commercial Loans 
17 Discounts 
18 Collateral Loans 
19 Modernization Loans 


In CONNECTION WITH 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES— 
20 Collections 
21 Remittances 
Credit Information 
23 Travelers’ Cheques 
24 Letters of Credit 
25 Foreign Exchange 
26 Travel Bureau 
In CoNNECTION WitH SAvinGs— 
27 Deposit Insurance 
28 Savings Depository 
29 Interest On Savings 
30 Christmas Club 
31 Mortgage Loans 
32 Banking By Mail 
In CoNNECTION WITH SAFE 
Deposit— 
33 Safe Deposit Boxes 
34 Bulk Storage 
35 Reeord Of Entries 


In CoNNECTION WITH PUBLIC 
INFORMATION— 


~ 


aan 


SET RR Te 


36 Information About Bridgeport | 


And Vicinity 


37 Monthly Statement Of Condition | 


Of The Bank 
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The Investment Portfolio 





After ten months’ activity, the 
investment committee of the 
Blank National Bank reviews its 
labors and finds ample cause for 
congratulation in the results dis- 
The senior partner of 
Geo. D. Bushnell and Associates 
continues to report to our readers. 


closed. 


By GEO. D. BUSHNELL 


The Investment Committee Shows 


LDRED—The meeting will 
please come to order. I be- 
lieve that we authorized some 


sales and purchases last time, and so 
the first business of the Committee 


will be Constad’s report on these 
changes. 

CONST AD—The sales authorized 
were $4,000 par value Western 


Newspaper Union Convertible De- 
benture 6’s due 1944, carried on our 
books at 40, which were sold at 52; 
the General Public Utilities 61’s, 
due 1956, of which there were $5,000, 
book value 2614, which were sold at 
5814; and the $5,000 Standard Pub- 
lie Service 6’s, due 1948, book value, 
20, which were sold at 38. 

MARSH—These sales completely 
eliminate the weakest group of bonds 
in each class, I believe. 

CONST AD—Yes, as you will see 
by the review which has been pre- 
pared for the meeting, the account 
has no defaulted issues remaining, 
or in fact, no particularly weak 
issues in the various groups. 

SAMPSON—How about the pur- 
chases ? 

CONSTAD—There were three 
issues to be purchased: the Ohio 
Publie Service First and Refunding 





A $49,556 Gain 


5’s of 1954, the Armour & Co. 514’s 
of 1943, and the Southern Colorado 
Power Co. First 6’s due 1947. These 
were purchased respectively at 10314, 
10454 and 9614. I noticed the other 
day that the markets on these issues 
we have just bought were, 104, 10514 
and 9814. 

ALDRED—We seem to have fol- 
lowed out pretty well our process of 
eliminating the weaker issues, but I 
notice we are now confronted with 
the calling of several issues which we 
have. 

CONSTAD—We have already re- 
ceived payment at 105 for the 
Dodge Bros. Convertible Deben- 
ture 6’s of 1940 which were paid 
May Ist, and the Swift & Co. 5’s of 
1944 are also called. There have 
been many other rumors of call but 
I have not brought them to the Com- 
mittee’s attention until action is 
decided. 

MARSH—I think that is quite 
right. There is no need to consider 
call possibilities unless in cases where 
there is rather a large premium and 
the Committee might want to take it 
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before it had been reduced by eall 
announcement. We could have done 
this in the Swift issue, for example. 

ALDRED—Still, on most of the 
issues we have, the income in rela- 
tion to the book value is very good, 
and I don’t know that we can antici- 
pate these calls though it might be 
a good idea for Constad to keep us 
a little more closely posted on the 
probabilities. 

SAMPSON—How does the ac- 
count look compared to the way it 
was last July when we started this 
meeting idea? 

CONSTAD—There is a rather 
complete review here and I have pro- 
vided a copy for each of you, and 
you will see by that report that the 
Committee’s policy in connection 
with the account has been carried 
out, and it seems to me, in a very 
successful way. 

The first object was to improve the 
quality of the account; that is, to 
have more of the funds in higher 
grade issues through the holding of 
suitable issues and the addition from 
time to time by purchase of others. 
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Review Of Blank National Bank Account 


Recapitulation 


The NET GAIN from bonds held was a 
The NET INCREASE in bonds purchased less decrease 








$ 39,004.50 








bonds sold was. . ; 10,552.25 
TOTAL NET GAIN, July 2, 1934 to March 31, 1935 $49,556.75 
Quality Grouping Changes During Period 
(Par Value) 
July 2, 1934 May 1, 1935 Increase Decrease 
Group I—AAA to A $230,000 $270,000 $40,000 
Group 2—BBB and BB 254,000 264,000 10,000 
Group 3—B and Below 72,500 9.000 63,500 
TOTALS $556,000 $543,000 $50,000 $63,500 


Note: 


All default issues have been eliminated. The market value of bonds 


purchased during this period was on, May Ist, $12,199.75 above cost. 
Relation Market To Book Values 





July 2, 1934 May 1, 1935 

Above Below Above Below 

Total Book Book Total Book Book 

Group 1 $230,000 $174,000 $ 56,000 $270,000 $245,000 $ 25,000 
Group 2 254,000 96,000 158,000 264,000 188,000 76,000 
Group 3 72,500 51,500 21,000 9,000 ee 
$556,500 $321,500 $235,000 $543,000 $442,000 $101,000 

Note: In the above, as of July 2, 1934, out of a total of $556,500 par value in 


the account, $321,500 were above the book value at that time and $23 35,000 
below the book value, or a proportion to the total amount of 57.7% above; 


below, 42.3% 


As of ae lst, the account had been so improved through selection of 
bonds held, sales of unsuitable issues at favorable prices and — of 


investment grade issues (at $12,199.75 below their value on May 1 


, 1935) that 


the following position prevailed as of May 1, 1935: 
Of the total amount, par value, in the account of $543,000, $442,000 were above 


book value, a percentage of 81.4% and 18.6% 


ment of 23.7%. 


below book value, an improve- 


Market Value Comparison 


Market Value as of May 1, 1935, of bonds in the account on med 2, 


1934, and held in the account 


Value of these above bonds as of July 2, 1934. 


$450,111.25 
411,106.75 


INCREASE in value of bende held $ 39,004.50 


The bonds sold had a market value as of July 2, 1934 of. 
The proceeds of the various sales totaled 


$ 40,138.75 
|. __ 38,491.25 
This v was a Denia of $ 1,647.50 


(All of the proceeds from the sale of the above defaulted securities or 
those otherwise not acceptable for further retention on the list were 
re-invested in investment grade securities through the purchases below.) 


Value of bonds purchased as of May 1, 1935 


Cost of these above issues 


$ 69,268.50 
57,068.75 


re INCREASE i in vensiiies value of $ 12,199.75 





At the same time, to eliminate the 
weaker or unsuitable issues as far as 
possible at or above their book values. 
You will see in the tabulation of 
quality grouping that the par value 
of the account on July 2, 1934, was 
$556,500; of that par amount only 
$230,000 was in the investment 
group. As of the first of May, this 
investment group had increased from 
$230,000 par value to $270,000 out 
of a total in the account on that date 
of $543,000. 

SAMPSON—This represents the 
purchases we have made from time 
to time of high grade bonds since last 
July? 
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CONSTAD—Yes, entirely that. 

MARSH—I notice in this compari- 
son that the lower group, of which 
we had $72,500 par value on July 2, 
is now down to $9,000 par value. 

CONSTAD—Yes, the remaining 
amount represents two issues which 
have made a very good showing and 
are likely to find themselves in higher 
groups later on. At any event, they 
are both regarded at the top of that 
group and are considerably above 
book value. One of the issues is the 
Chile Copper Co. Debenture 5’s 
of 1947, carried on our books at 
85, which on May Ist was 95; and 
the other, the Power Corporation 
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of New York Debenture 514’s of 
1947, our book at 80 and the mar. 
ket on May Ist was 96144. You 
recall that both of these issues 
have been reviewed in our meetings 
and upon those occasions were held 
because of the generally satisfactory 
situation with regard to each. 

MARSH—In the comparison of 
the net gain, I notice that we have 
had a substantial increase in the 
bonds held and also a very good in- 
crease in the bonds that have been 
bought from time to time. In facet, 
the only decrease in values in any of 
the actions we have taken is through 
the sale of some securities at various 
times. 

CONSTAD—While that shows as 
a decrease of a little over $1,600.00, 
it must be remembered that in many 
cases, particularly in the railroad 
bonds sold, if we had held them they 
would be worth considerably less than 
we actually got for them, based on 
present prices. 

ALDRED—The question seems 
to be not whether there was a loss 
shown on one type of transaction, 
but whether it wasn’t a good thing. 
I remember that generally when 
these issues were sold, the funds were 
put in better grade issues, and since 
we have a profit of a little over 
$12,000 in the present value of bonds 
we have bought during the period, 
as compared to their cost price, I 
would say a more proper way to see 
just how our activities worked out 
would be the net result. In other 
words, by selling weaker issues and 
buying stronger ones, we are some 
$11,000 better off. 

MARSH—Well, that shows in the 
total net gain, which is due to the 
fact that the bonds purchased seem 
to have been bought at the right time, 
and the bonds sold, the same, and 
quite as important, the fact that we 





q It must be understood that 

this article is in no way a 
recommendation by either the 
author or this magazine as to 
what action any bank should 
take on any specific issue 
mentioned. The investment 
situation of each bank is an 
individual one and the purpose 
of this series is to demonstrate 
the steps of analysis by which 
any investment committee may 
approach the problems of its 
particular portfolio. 
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Current News Items Affecting Holdings In This Portfolio... . 


American Ice Co. (& Subs.) Earnings for the cal- 
endar year 1934 showed a net gain of $453,779 com- 
pared to $872,489 for 1933. This was before payment 
of dividends amounting to $838,212 for 1934 and 
$838,409 for 1933. Total sales and other income for 
1934 was $14,365,971 compared to $15,195,780 for 
1933. The quarterly earnings for the period ending 
March 31, 1935, showed a net loss after interest, 
depreciation, Federal taxes, etc., of $225,084, com- 
pared to a loss for the same period of 1934 amounting 
to $272,422. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System. For 
the three months’ period ending March 31, 1935, net 
railway operating revenues totaled $29,276,481, com- 
pared with $27,630,207 for the corresponding period 
of 1934. 
months of 1935 totaled $26,042,302; railway tax 
accruals, $2,586,674; and other debits, $280,572, 
leaving a net railway operating income for the period 
of $366,931—this compared to $1,446,190 for the 
corresponding period of 1934. 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. The company reported 
March net operating income of $950,119, and net 
operating income for the first three months of this 
year of $2,523,608 compared to $2,941,652 for the 
three months of last year. The gross income for the 
first three months of 1935 totaled $18,295,083 com- 
pared to $17,990,777 for the corresponding period of 
1934, 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. (& Subs.) The company’s 
report for the year ending 1934 showed net sales of 
$16,529,315, an increase over the $13,804,355 reported 
for 1933. After selling, general and administration 
expenses, depreciation and the cost of sales were 


Railway operating expenses for the three - 


deducted, the operating profit was $1,006,526, and 

together with other income of $218,223, resulted in 

a total income of $1,224,749 compared to $1,199,235 

for 1933. After deduction for Federal and State 

taxes, interest, amortization, etc., provision for 

doubtful accounts and other deductions, net profits 

before preferred, dividends totaled $438,056 for 1934, 

which was slightly under the $444,018 reported for 

1933. 

Minnesota Power & Light Co. Earnings. For the 

three months ended March 31, 1935, operating 

revenues totaled $424,159 compared to $413,625 for 

the corresponding period of 1934. After deduction 

of operating expenses, including taxes, interest and 

other deductions, the balance for the period was 

$92,885 compared to $84,892 for the corresponding 

quarter of 1934. 
American Rolling Mill. The company report for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1935, showed a net 

profit of $1,371,474 as against a net profit of $545,269 
for the March quarter of 1934. 

New Capital Flotations. The new offerings for the 
month of April, 1935, totaled $503,148,393, exceeding 
the March total and reaching a new high point since 
April, 1931, when a total of $591,410,493 of new 
issues were floated. Of this total for April, state 
and municipal issues account for $151,769,593; cor- 
porate issues, $155,878,800. 

Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Earnings. January 
Ist to March 31, 1935, the gross from railway totaled 
$1,036,251 compared to $1,038,982 for 1934. Net from 
railway, $307,501 compared to $356,034 for the 1934 
period; and net after rents for the three months of 
1935, $183,412 compared to $236,816 for the three 
months of 1934. 





have carefully reviewed the bonds 
we held to be as sure as possible that 
that was the proper course. After 
all, the proof of whether we are on 
the right track seems to be how much 
better, from a bank investment 
account standpoint, is our list now 
compared to last July? And, next, 
how much better off from a market 
value standpoint is the account? 
SAMPSON—L think that is right, 
and the fact is that through buying 
and selling and holding on to issues, 
all of which actions we talked over 
upon various occasions, the account 
is nearly $50,000 better off from a 
value standpoint and is certainly de- 
cidedly improved from the stand- 
point of quality, and is practical 
evidence that the policies work out. 
_ CONSTAD—As you are interested 
in the proportion of change, the 
strictly investment group, which was 
a little over 40 per cent of the total 
on July 2nd last, is now over 50 per 
cent, and the group just below that 
has been inereased some, until at 


present, over 98 per cent of the par 
value of the account is represented 
by bonds either in the strictly invest- 
ment group or in a group just one or 
two grades under. In the meantime, 
all of the defaulted issues and many 
other weak ones have been elimi- 
nated and, as previously mentioned, 
there has been a great reduction in 
the lower rated issues which are not 


cAnnouncing ; 





WICHITA 


TELEPHONE 4-2308 
LONG DISTANCE 186 
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regarded as particularly suitable. 

ALDRED—It looks as if we had 
made a good start, although this mid- 
dle group should be given further 
attention. 

CONSTAD—I think there is a 
good example of what the Committee 
wants eventually in the foreign bond 
group. You will notice that at the 


(Continued on page 372) 
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Banks Want More Industrials 


A nationwide investigation made by Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Monthly shows that there 
is a searcity of industrial bonds in banks. 


VER 40% of banks now have 
no industrial bonds at all, if 
we can assume that an analy- 
sis made of 320 portfolios of banks 
of all sizes and in every one of the 
45 states is representative. Some idea 
as to the correctness of this tabula- 
tion may be had from the fact that 
the tabulation that of 
bonds held are governments. This is 
exactly the same percentage as is 
obtained by using the figures from 
the consolidated statement in Rand 
W¢Nally Bankers Directory in which 
thé total of the holdings of all banks 
is shown. On the basis of the tabula- 
tion of 320 portfolios, only 6% of 
the bonds in now held by 
banks are industrials and, inasmuch 
as 40% of the banks have no indus- 
trials at all, that means that in the 
60% that do have industrials, the 
percentage is much less than 6% of 
their total holdings. 
Over 47% 


shows 5d % 


dollars 


of banks have no rail 


bonds, but the holdings of the 58% 
of banks that do have rails must be 
higher. in proportion than the hold- 





ings of industrials for the percentage 
in dollars amounts to 9%. Govern- 
ments stand at the head of the list, 
for 55% of the bonds held by banks 


now (in dollars) are governments. 
Municipals come next with 18%. 
Utilities are third with 11%. Rails 


are fourth, industrials fifth, and 1% 
of the bonds held are classified 
‘* miscellaneous. ’’ 
eign securities. 


— 


as 


This includes for- 


There are a number of other sur- 
prising faets brought out by this 
tabulation. It shows, for example, 
that about 23% of banks have no 
bonds other than governments and 
municipals. About 5% have nothing 
at all exeept governments. About 
4% have governments, municipals, 
and utilities only, and a few banks 
have nothing but municipal bonds. 

In stating what changes they be- 
lieve should be made in their port- 
folios, bankers frankly admit that 
they ought to have more industrial 
bonds. In facet, 27% of those answer- 
ing this question, stated that they 
would like to have more industrials. 
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And 23% said they would like { 
have more governments. Another 
92 


23% said they would like to hay 
more municipals. Only 9% said the 
wanted more utilities, and only 2! 
said they wanted more rails. 

On the other hand, some said that 
they had too many bonds of certair 
types. In analyzing these answer 


we find that 27% think they ought 


eee me 


to have fewer rails; 22% say they | 


would like to have less utilities; 14 
say they would like to get along wit! 
less governments ; 6% say they think 
they have too many industrials; 6' 
say they would like to have less util: 
ities; 3% would like to get rid 
some of their foreign bonds. 
These bankers were asked if the 
needed expert advice of one kind 
another and 59% said that they d 


need help. Only 12% said that they | 


have expert advice now and 29 
said they did not eare for help. 

It is quite evident that bank of 
ficers are spending much more tim 


these days than ever before in study: | 


ing bonds and the security back 


Checking ani 
tabulating the 
replies to the 
bank investment 
portfolio ques: 
tionnaire. Thee 
reports came 
from banks large 
and small, is 
every stateil 


supply a cro 
section picturt 
of the security 
holdings of 
American banks 
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Results Of This Survey | 


1 Over 40% of banks have no 
industrials at all. 

2 Only 6% of the bonds (in 
dollars) held by banks are indus- 
trials. 


ae ae ema 


3 Over 47% of banks have no | 
rails at all. 

4 Only 9% of the bonds (in 
dollars) held by banks are rails. 


“IN CONFERENCE” 
gets a new meaning 








ae > About 23% of banks have no 
a. bonds other than governments Five men—hundreds of miles apart— talking it over in 
haw} and municipals. conference as freely as though seated ‘round a table. 
they 6 About 5% have nothing but A multi-telephone hook-up permits each man to have 
se a ences ” his say—to hear what all the others say. Conference 
that Fe Baga ith adr epoca tag | Service is just one more example of custom-fitting 
rtail © A few hauls have munleipale the telephone to users’ needs. To use it, call or dial 
wen “aie | Long Distance and ask for the Conference Operator. 
ugh : 
a | Percentages Of Types Of 
wit Bonds Held 
i | (in dollars) 

Governments 55% 
oe en Bell Telephone System 

| Utilities 11% 
they F Rails 9% 
" - | Industrials 6% . 
he | Miscellaneous 1% B | M 
99¢ (including foreign) On anagement 
100% | ay . 


= 


') Of The Banks Replying— B FE A SY 
ta 27% oe en an ecomes 
3% ” ” Governments 


| 23% ” ” Municipals | WHEN YOU HAVE THE FACTS 





9% ny ” Utilities 


g and 
iE 2% 0” Rails | Bondex supplies the essential facts in organized, 
stment 


itrInnNttieteieteeeeeeeeenteeeeeeeeeenenseenenmnnenneennnee 


que usable form. It helps you compare bond values 
ese | 
i them. In many banks, one or more 


sf men devote practically all of their | quickly and accurately ... For bond managers, 
“|| time to this work. There appears to . . . . 
teu > > 
areal bea great deal of shifting of the secu- committees and directors, it saves hours of in- 
cro F ities in portfolios in an effort to im- . . 
coutle prove the quality of the bonds held. valuable time . . . Now in use by many banks, 
gs of In each issue of this magazine for i i ene * 
AL Ah nici. thie dieematane of 4 trustees, insurance companies and corporations. 

typical bond committee have been 

reported, and it has been the effort On responsible request, a specimen Bondex 

of this committee to improve the 


quality of the portfolio. Bonds of | Quality Ladder” will be sent without obligation. 


lower grades have been exchanged 


When feasible, for bonds of higher 
grades. That is, the poorer bonds B D } ] d 
have been sold and the better bonds dt Nil . 


have been purchased. As a result, 
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Bankers are Buying 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANK 


Collateral Trust Debentures 


Because these debentures are 
exceedingly liquid, issued 
in short term maturities, 
from 3 to 12 months. 


The capital of the issuing 
banks was paid in by the 
United States Government. 
Exempt from all taxes— 
Federal, State and Munic- 
ipal, yield a slightly higher 
return than short term 
Government securities. 


Eligible up to 6 months’ 
maturity for purchase by 
the Federal Reserve banks, 
and as collateral for 15 day 
loans to member banks, 
and for investment by 
Savings Banks in the State 
of New York. 


Under an Act of Congress 
all twelve Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks are 
liable for each other’s de- 
bentures. 


TO 





4x Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 


UUUTUUETEDEUEOENE NU EENT 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


31 Nassau Street New York City 


YUL 


STULL Cho 


Specialists in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Current Condition of Holdings Analyzed 
Market Quotations Furnished 


Offerings submitted on request 


BARCUS, KINDRED & CO. 
CHICAGO 
231 S. La Salle St. 


Franklin 5331 








great improvements have been made. 
It is known that many other security 
committees have accomplished some- 
what similar results. 

The services of bond rating com- 
panies have never been in greater 
demand than now. The services of 
security counsellors have never been 
in greater demand. It is very evident 
that security houses having indus- 
trials, municipals, utilities, and rail 
bonds to sell, are finding a ready 
market in the banking field. How- 
ever, their salesmen are discovering 
that bankers are more deliberate these 
days than they were a few years ago, 
and also require much more informa- 
tion regarding the bonds purchased. 

Some of the help wanted by banks 
is indicated by the following re- 
quests for help which were made on 
these questionnaires. 


Banks Ask For Help On 
These Subjects 


Opinions on which issues of gov- 
ernments are desirable. 

Information on policy, rather than 
individual issues. 

Any indication of what issues will 
be best in the future. 

News and comments on U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

An analysis of selected issues from 
month to month. 

More information on Joint Stock 
Land Banks. 

Help to stop radical legislation 
against public utilities and public 














GMAC SHORT TERM NOTES 





available in limited amounts 
upon request 





GENERAL MoTorRs 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET -- New York, N. TY. 


OFFICES 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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utility holding companies. Forecast 
of price movements in governments, 

Analysis of possible future seey. 
rity and earnings of rails and utili. 
ties. 

A suggested list each month, say 
3 short, 3 medium and 3 long term 
bonds, that are safe for the average 
bank to buy, with reasons for each. 

More information pertaining to 
municipals. 

Facts regarding widely held bonds 
or unusual situations as they arise, 
if possible. 

More articles from practical bank. 
ers as to what bonds to buy and how 
to choose them, or other guides as to 
points to observe when buying bonds. 


A $49,556 Gain 


(Continued from page 369) 

first of July last year there were 
seven different issues in the group, 
of which only three were of invest- 
ment caliber; two others were semi- 
investment, and the other two were 
in the default group. The defaulted 
bonds were first eliminated, and in- 
cidentally at a price not only con- 
siderably above the value on July 2 
but also above their value on May 
Ist. The next ones were the Poland 
and the Argentine bonds, both of 
which were sold considerably above 
their prices in July last year, and in 
fact at about the price that prevailed 
on May Ist. That leaves only the two 
Canadian issues and the Kingdom of 
Norway, all three of these being re- 
garded as proper investment issues 
and all of them improved in price 
over the market last July. 

MARSH—The Utilities Group 
looks considerably improved, too, 
and the elimination of holding com- 
pany issues from our list and the 
substitution of well-rated operating 
companies is a very good move, it 
my opinion. 

ALDRED-—Yes, while there are 
some issues still remaining that are 
perhaps not as well rated as we would 
like to have in the account, I do not 
see any issues now in the group that 
may be considered objectionable. 

SAMPSON—It appears that all 
of the groups except the railroad 
group have done pretty well. 

ALDRED—Yes, that is true; still, 
I venture to say the account is con- 
siderably better because of the 
changes we have made than it would 
have been if we had just let it alone. 
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There still are many people who 
think that securities do not need to 
be watched, but I believe you will 
avree that in our sale a couple of 
months ago of the lower grade rail- 
road issues we saved ourselves quite 
an additional presuming we 
might have sold them at this time. 

MARSH—Let’s consider this rail- 
road group. In the first place, we 
have added four issues in the invest- 
ment group, and they show a very 
good inerease in market value over 
the price we bought them «at, so that 
eannot be construed as anything but 
to the good. The rail group was the 
worst one of them in our list; that is, 
we had a larger proportion of low 
crade bonds in that than in the 
others. All of the default group 
issues have been sold (at better prices 
than now prevail) and in the mean- 
time, while the markets generally on 
the so-called second grade rails are 
down, I think the issues we have in 
the list are as good or better than the 
average, and best of all, the list seems 
to me now in a position to really show 
consistent improvement if there is 
any general improvement in the rail- 
road situation. 

ALDRED—One of the advantages 
of having a diversified account—that 
is, investment in utilities, railroads, 
and industrials and in other types 
of securities—is that you are not de- 
pendent upon one particular group, 
and the fact is that while there may 
be some values lower now than they 
were last year, the total result is the 
reverse. For example, in the indus- 
trial group that shows up very well. 

SAMPSON—What are we going 
to do about these issues that are 
called? 

MARSH—1 believe that at our 
next meeting we should make one or 
two changes and possibly invest some 
funds, and if that is agreeable, why 
don’t we wait until that time? 

ALDRED—I think it would be a 
good idea in the meantime if we 
would all go over this rather com- 
plete report Constad has prepared 
for us and from it perhaps we can 
have some further suggestions that 
will improve our present policy with 
regard to this account, and if that is 
the case we can discuss them at the 
next meeting. Is there anything else 
to come before the meeting ? 

CONSTAD—I have nothing else 
to bring up. 

ALDRED—Meeting adjourned. 


loss, 
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Protected Loans 
A Profitable Banking Feature 


geared to 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
- | AND INDUSTRIAL BANKS 


Our Protected Loan Feature Means This: 


That in the event of death of a borrower from any cause, prior to the maturity of the note, the 
entire unpaid balance of the protected note will be paid by the insurance company, thereby 
releasing the bank, the borrower, his estate and co-makers from this liability. 


A HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY FOR BANKS 


Details available only thru correspondence with the Home Office — Write to 


Che Credit Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office 122 So. Limestone St. Springfield, Ohio 








“Graphic Chart Section 





Most Valuable Contribution’ 


—Says Wisconsin Banker 


MONG the letters regarding the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce Graphic Trends and Charts, is one from 


a Banker in Wisconsin. He says in part— 


“This bank has, for a long time, considered the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce the most valuable 
daily financial paper we have come in contact with. 
We feel that your Graphic Chart section is the most 
valuable contribution to an already invaluable pub- 
lication. We have thought so much of these charts 
that we have gone to considerable time and expense 
to have them set up for us on a much larger scale 
to make more noticeable the fluctuations.” 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce charts these 18 business 
barometers each Saturday morning: 


Banking and Credit Stock and Bond Averages 
Bank Deposit Velocity Industrials 
Use of Bank Credit a 
. sas tilities 
Reserve Bank Position 40 Bonds 
General Business Commaniities 


Business Activity Index Counsaes Wheat Petecs 


Contract Corn Prices 
Hog Prices at Chicago 
Choice and Prime Cattle 


Steel Ingot Production 
Freight Car Loadings 
Electric Power Production 


fi Prices 
Automobile Production Whelesale Commodity 
Petroleum Production Index 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West”’ 
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Committee On Taxation 


Meets In New York 


The Committee of Banking Institutions 
on Taxation, which comprises representa- 
tives of national state banks, trust 
companies, and private banking institu- 
tions, held its seventeenth annual meeting 
at the Hotel Astor on May 9. 

A. G. Quaremba of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. was elected Chairman, 
Edward J. O’Connor of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, Vice Chair- 
man, and Thomas L. Pryor of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Secretary. Stephen L. 
Jenkinson of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., Daniel O. Deckert of the Bank of The 
Manhattan Co., Joseph B. Ryan of the 
Chase National Bank, W. B. Loery of the 
Bank of New York & Trust Co., and F. K. 
Bosworth of the Empire Trust Co., were 
elected members of the 
mittee. 

The objects of this organization are to 
cooperate in assisting in the administra- 
tion of tax laws, to disseminate among its 
members information pertaining thereto 


and 


Co., 


Executive Com- 


and to act as a clearing house for commu- 
from 


nications Federal 


authorities. 


and State tax 





Williams Joins G. E. Board 


Lewis B. Williams, chairman of 
board of The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, was elected a director of the General 
Electric Company at 
the 1935 annual meet- 
ing of its stockholders 
in New York City. 

This is one of the 
few additions made 
to the General Elec- 
tric Board in recent 
years and is  signifi- 
cant of the great 
importance this out- 
standing electrical 
manufacturing com- 
pany attaches to in- 
dustrial and economic activity in Ohio and 
the middle west. 





Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


In choosing Mr. Williams, The General 
Electric Company has selected a man 
eminently well equipped to represent the 
economie and commercial life of this sec- 
tion. Mr. Williams resigned as chairman 
of the Board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland last fall to become 
Chairman of the Board of The National 
City Bank of Cleveland. 








Unusual problems 


never checkmate’ Bank of America 


Bank of America’s friends throughout the country 
frequently require some unusual service in Cali- 
fornia. Then they turn to Bank of America because 
this statewide bank has 425 branches in 258 Cali- 
fornia communities. Another reason is because 
they have found the Bank of America always 
happy to render any routine or special service. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 
Head Offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles—the two Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, A National Bank 
and Bank of America, 4 California State Bank, are identical in management 
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the 


Massie Heads Planning Board 


Governor James V. Allred, of Texas 
has announced the appointment of W, \ 
Massie, vice president of the Fort Wort) 
National Bank, as chairman of the Stat; 
I'lanning Board. It is the purpose of this 
board, which was created by the legisl, 
ture at the to « 
ordinate the recovery programs of thy 
state and the federal government. Par 
ticular attention is to be given by th 
board to labor, agriculture, and reforest; 
tion. 


Governor’s request, 


Foley Elected Retail 
Credit Director 


The Denver National Bank of Denver 
Colo., has announced the election of Giles 
F. Foley, assistant cashier, to a two-year 
directorship of the local Retail 
Men’s Association. Mr. Foley, 


Credit 


who Is 


WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


——E 


manager of the Denver National Savings | 


Department, and is also in charge of th 
bank’s personal loan department an 
F. H. A. loaning machinery, is co-author 
of an article on the latter subject in this 
issue of Rand MCNally Bankers Monthly 


Buchanan To Milwaukee 


The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has announced the 
election of Edwin Buchanan 
president. Mr. Buchanan resigned from 
the presidency of the Ohio National Bank 
of Columbus, Ohio, shortly after the first 
of the year. 


as a Vit 


Brown Joins Citizens Trust 


The board of directors of the Ohio 
Citizens Trust Co. of Toledo, Ohio, hav 
announced the election of A. G. Brown, as 
president. Mr. Brown comes to his nev 
post from the Federal Land Bank of Louis 


ville, where he served as vice president, | 


and where as senior officer in point ot 
service, he was president of the Land 
Bank and the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank for a time. During the past 
two years, he has directed the lending 
program of the Land Bank under th 
Farm Credit Act of 1933. 


Corcoran Helps Direct Chamber 
Of Commerce 


A. M. Corcoran, executive vice president 


Soe een 


oe 


of the Central United National Bank of : 


Cleveland, Ohio, who is the ‘‘subject’’ of 
the cover of the current issue of Rand 
MCNally Bankers Monthly, has recently 
been elected to the Board of Directors 0 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
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Increase In Bank 
Building Operations 


The Tilghman Moyer Company, bank 
builders, Allentown, Pa., reports a 
tinued inerease in frequency, average size, 
and volume of bank building operations, 
including improvements of all kinds, by 
bankers, to their own banking quarters. 

Their business, taken as typical, shows 


¢con- 


a doubling of volume each year since the 
minimum of 1932. 

A typical illustration is the remodeling 
of the First National Bank, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., now in progress. The interior layout 
has been replanned for more efficient use 
of the space. New, modern, fixtures 
being installed. Modern vaults of increased 
size are included and the entire interior 
will be renovated and decorated. 

The Harrisburg National Bank and Har- 
risburg Trust Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 
is beginning an operation that will add 
two upper stories to the space occupied for 
banking quarters. A new safe deposit 
department will be located in the basement, 
including a vault of 700 sq. ft. floor area 


are 


with 36-inch reinforced conerete walls. 
Their main banking room will be com- 


pletely rearranged and refitted for more 
efficient operation. 

The new building of the Luzerne Na- 
tional Bank, at Luzerne, Pa., has just been 
finished for occupancy. This two story 
building is in a distinetly modern archi- 
tectural style. 

In progress, also, is a new building for 
the First National Bank, Woodridge, 
N. Y. Its modernistic front makes use of 
polished Carrara glass in colors, and bright 
aluminum. 

The remodeling of the Bank of Chris- 
tiansburg, at Christiansburg, Va., is 
almost ready for occupancy. Here an old 
building of Southern Colonial flavor was 
remodeled and fitted out with banking 
fixtures carefully designed to preserve 
that atmosphere. It is interesting as a 
suggestion of what the craftsmen of Colo- 
nial days might have created, if fixtures 
for modern banking had been required of 
them. 

The National Bank of Cambridge, at 
Cambridge, Ohio, recently oceupied their 
remodeled quarters. Here the remodeling 
consisted of complete renovation and _ re- 
planning of the interior, with new modern 
fixtures. 

The Beaver County Trust Company, at 
New Brighton, Pa., recently completed and 
oceupied, built a new wing to gain addi- 
tional space, and completely rearranged 
the interior with new equipment. 

In addition to these operations, a sub- 
stantially increased volume of such activity 
is projected for the next quarter. 


Promotions In 
Mercantile-Commerce, St. Louis 


At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the Mereantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company of St. Louis, Missouri, 
Dewey Schmoll was appointed manager of 
the real estate department. At the same 
meeting, the board named Roy E. Mat- 
thews as cashier. ; 


Chicago Fiduciaries 
Association Elects 


‘ ° ’ - 4 
a meeting of the Corporate Fiduci- | 


At 
aries Association of Chieago, held May 3, 
Arthur T. Leonard, Vice President of the 
City National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, was elected President; Harold 
Eekart, Vice President and Seeretary of | 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Vice 
President; and Lewis L. MeArthur, Jr., 
Viee President of The Northern Trust 
Company, Seeretary and Treasurer. 





Diefendorf Pierce Arrow 


Director 
Charles H. Diefendorf, exeeutive-vice 
president of the Marine Trust Co., at | 
Buffalo, N. Y. % one of the direetors | 


the Pieree-Arrow Motor 


chosen for 
Corporation. 


new 


Linn Addresses Accountants 


Arthur J. Linn, comptroller of the 
Hamilton National Bank at Washington, 
D. C., headlined the April meeting of the 
Washington chapter of the National As- 


sociation of Cost Accountants as the guest | 
speaker. In his address, which carried the | 


title of ‘‘Some Thoughts In The Business 


Of Banking’’, he discussed cost account- | 


ing procedure and analyzed the efforts of 
banks to study costs of operations in rela- 
tion to ineome, service charges, and branch 
bank operations. Mr. Linn is seeretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Clark Elected To Store Board 


Philip R. Clarke, president of the City 
National Bank and Trust Co., of Chicago, 
has been elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Fair, one of the important Chicago 
department stores. 


Fernandez Export Club 
Treasurer 


At the last meeting of the Cleveland 
Export Club of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, P. A. Fernandez, of the Central 
United National Bank, was elected 
treasurer. 


Decker New Officer In 


Mercantile-Commerce 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
Trust Company has announced the appoint- 
ment of James M. Decker as assistant vice- 
president. Mr. Decker has had broad expe- 
rience in banking and credit work, and took 
up his duties in the commercial banking 
department of the bank on May 15. 

Decker is a native St. Louisan and has 
spent most of his business career in that 
city. He was for many years connected 
with the firm of MeCluney and Company, 
St. Louis commercial paper brokers, in 
their new business and sales departments 
and as manager of their credit department. 
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Burroughs 


Correct-Posture 


Chair 






































@ Increases efficiency and 
reduces fatigue in office 
work. The support for the 
back—at the exact spot 
where the spine needs sup- 
port—is an extremely im- 
portant factor in the pro- 
motion of health, vigor, 
alertness and efficiency. 





@ All metal construction, 
easy adjustment without 
tools, ball bearing swivel 
and thick cushions are a 
few of the features of the 
Burroughs Chair. 


@ For more information 
call our local office or write to 


| 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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THE CHASE 
As a New York Correspondent 


THREE widely recognized reasons why bankers in all 


parts of the country maintain accounts with the 


Chase — 


i. Nothing gives a correspondent greater satisfaction 
than a dependable day-to-day service. 
The Chase is outstanding for the efficient way in which 
it handles the routine daily transactions of its corre- 
spondents. 
2. A correspondent benefits from widely diversified con- 
tacts with leaders in banking, business and industry. 
The Chase, because of its size, prestige and connections, 


is often in a position to be helpful in various matters of 
importance to correspondents. 


3- Correspondents appreciate the value of a friendly, 
helpful official staff in their New York banking 


connections. 


Correspondent bankers quickly develop friendly, per- 
sonal contacts with Chase officers who are familiar with 
the various sections of the country and to whom they 
can turn at any time for information and advice. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 















Convention Calendar 








National Conventions 


A. B. A—Nov. 11-14—New Orleans, La. 
(Hotel Roosevelt) 

A. I. B.—June 10-14—Omaha, Neb. (Hotel 
Fontanelle) 

F. A. A—Sept. 9-11—Atlantic City, N. J. 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn.—Oct. 7-9— 
Virginia Beach, Va. (Cavalier Hotel) 

Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 26-30— 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (Green- 
brier Hotel) 

Nat’l Safe Deposit 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Reserve City Bankers Assn.—June 10-14— 
Manchester, Vt. (Equinox House) 


Assn.—June 7-8— 





State Conventions 


Colorado—June 21-22—Troutdale in the 
Pines. 


Indiana—June 5-6—Indianapolis. (Clays 
pool Hotel) 

Iowa—June 3-5—Des Moines. 

Maine—June 21-23—Rangeley. 

Massachusetts—June 7-8 (tentative)— 


Swampscott. 


Michigan—June 24-26—Lansing. 
(Ambassador Hotel) 


Minnesota—June 19-20—Minneapolis. 
(Nicollet Hotel) 


Montana— July 19-20—Glacier Park. 
Nebraska—probably in November. 


Ohio—June 12-13—Cincinnati. (Hotel 
Gibson) 

Oregon—June 17-18—Salem. (Hotel 
Marion) 


Pennsylvania—June 5-7—Scranton. (Hotel 
Casey) 

Utah—June 17-18—Zion Canyon. (Nation- 
al Park Lodge) 

Virginia—June 20-22—Hot 
(Homestead Hotel) 

Washington—June 20-21—Tacoma. (Win- 
throp Hotel) 

West Virginia—June 7-8—White Sulphur 
Springs. (Greenbrier Hotel) 

Wisconsin—June 24-26—Green Lake. ; 

Wyoming—June 14-15. Laramie. (Connor 
Hotel) 


Springs. 


REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 





NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


93 New Banks; 8 National and 12 National Branches; 35 State and 37 State Branches; 
1 Private; 18 Reopened Banks; 18 State 














Surptus & 














State & Town NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPImTaL Prorits | PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Arkansas 
Augusta Bank of Augusta 81-718 (Opened March 1) $ 25,000 $ 5,000 C. C. Heckart |W. B. Conner 
Lonoke First State Bank 81-200 (Opened March 1935) 10,000 5,000 H. E. Benton |Neill Fletcher 
Common Surplus 
,000 
ree 4 Preferred | 5 
Yellville Yellville Desking Exchange (Cooperative Bank) Gea Sse ceiar Lon W. Berry |Hugh Wolfe 
| 8l- 
California | 
East Bakersfield |Anglo California National Bank of San Francisco |... .......).....cceccleccccecccccccecesccececens |G, W. Gunter, Manager 
| (Branch of San Francisco) 90-1354 
(Opened March 16) 
San Bernardino Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn. |... .......).. 6. cece eee cece eee e teen ene eneees |A. H. Brouse, Manager 
of San Francisco, Base Line Branch 90-136 | | | 
- | (Opened March 25) } } 
San Bernardino Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank Ds eg ku cahebin ek dweldacietssnanidedneetaeee \J. C. Ralphs, Mgr. 
: ; | (Branch of Riverside) 90-137 (Opened Apr. 13) 
San Diego |*Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn.,|. . . |C._L. Cotant, 
| Exposition Branch of San Francisco. 90-1357| | Vice President and Mgr. 
| (Located in Panama-California Exposition! 
a ’ | Grounds) (Opened May 6) : 
Victorville Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn. |.......... Rs aa dtwi etek eesdseusedctaaecsaueee T. W. Andrews, Manager 
| a San ‘ya Victorville Branch 90-1356 
ned March 25) 
Florida Re 
Orlando Central Title & Trust Co. 100,000 50,000 E. W. West R. S. Carr, Treasurer 
a. Surplus 
Atlanta /*Southern Savings Bank 64-21 (Organized Jan. 2) 50,000 16,440 J. G. Burckhardt, Jr. J. B. Dickey 
Lumber City |Mixon Banking Co., (Private) 64-1159 «ik kk cece elec ee ceeee S tieddsats tbakeokekidenees E. A. Mixon 
BF — February 25) fe 
Unadilla |*Exchange Bank 64-1160 (Opened April 22) | eee eee E. H. Conner T. E. Woodruff 
Honolulu *American Security Bank (Opened April 20. Re- 200,000 50,000 Leong Chew Ching K. Amona 
organization of Chinese American Bank which Surplus | 
. 7 closed Sept. 18, 1933) | wae 
Kapaa (Kauai) *American Security Bank (Kapaa Branch of Hono-|..........|.......... . |Chang Yau, in charge 
lulu) (Opened April 20) 
Mlinois 
Aledo |National Bank of Aledo (Charter issued April 2. , ee J. W. Murphy IT. T. Schafer 
| Succeeded Farmers National Bank, in receiver- Common 
ship October 30, 1933) 25, 
‘ ; Preferred 7 
Chicago - ar Bank 2-418 (Charter issued Cee C. A. Beutel Ernest Johnson 
| March 1 
Moline *Moline State Trust & Savings Bank 70-125 500,000 300,000 Fred W. Allen J. E. Shearer 
Caen February 17, 1933, reopened April 18, 
— |. 1935) 
Wyoming *First National Bank in Wyoming 70-725 (Charter , rere H. M. Shearer C. A. Morrow 
issued April 17. Succeeded National Bank of} Common | 
Wyoming in receivership March 25, 1933) Par 
e 
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AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


State & Town 


Indiana 
Edinburg 
Upland 

Iowa 
Calamus 
Dougherty 
Hansell 
Iowa Falls 
Keystone 
Laurens 
Mitchellville 
Mystic 
Panora 
Peru 
Ralston 
Taintor 

Kansas 
Eureka 

Kentucky 

Caneyville 
Corbin 
Dry Ridge 
Greenup 


Owensboro 


Wilmore 


Louisiana 
Cotton Valley 
Springhill 


Massachusetts 
East Northfield 


Michigan 
Almont 


Belding 
Carsonville 
Clarksville 
East Detroit 
Fraser - 
Holly 

Michigan 
Hudsonville 
Imlay City 
Lake Orion 
Munith 
Otisville 
Richmond 
(P. O. Lenox) 
Standish 
Swartz Creek 
Ubly 


Minnesota 
Elgin 


Mississippi 
Ethel 


Missouri 
Berger 


Hermann 
Senath 


University City 


Nevada 
Fallon 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


NAME OF Bank AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Edinburg State Bank 71-1290 (Opened April 25) 


*Citizens State Bank, Branch of Fairmount 
71-1289 (Reported May 10) 

Union Savings Bank (Office of Grandmound) 
(Certificate issued March 27) 

Sheffield Savings Bank (Office of Sheffield) 
(Opened April 4) 

Sheffield Savings Bank (Office of Sheffield) 
(Certificate issued February 16) 

Citizens State Bank 72-2167 (Opened April 15) 

*Keystone Savings Bank 72-2168 (Opened April 27) 

Laurens State Bank 72-2166 (To open about 
April 15) 

Euclid Avenue State Bank (Office of Des Moines) 
(Opened February 11) 

Iowa Trust & Savings Bank 
(Office of Centerville) 

Guthrie County State Bank (Office of Guthrie 
Center) (Opened February 18) 

Union State Bank (Office of Winterset) 
(Opened January 2) 

Security Savings Bank (Office of Scranton) 
(Opened February 23) 

Taintor Savings Bank (Office of New Sharon) 
(Opened February 23) 


Citizens National Bank in Eureka 83-227 (Charter 
issued April 1) (Reorganization of Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, in receivership February 24, 1934) 


*Bank of Caneyville 73-458 (Closed March 
1933, reopened April 1, 1935) 

*Corbin Deposit Bank 73-785 (To open May 18) 

First State Bank 73-381 (Opened March 16. 
Reorganization of First State Bank & Trust Co. 
which closed September 7, 1931) 

First & Peoples Bank (Agency of Russell) 
(Opened February 11, 1935) 

\*C itizens State Bank 73-48 (Opened May 1) 


24, 


|Farmers Bank (Agency of Nicholasville) 
(Opened February 5) 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
| (Depository of Minden) 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 

(Depository of Minden) 


First National Bank & Trust Co. (Tellers 
Window of Greenfield) (Opened March 1) 


Almont Savings Bank 74- 
Reopened March 18) 

*State Savings Bank (Belding Branch of Ionia) 
74-1186 (Opened May 8) 

Exchange State Bank 74-528 (Conservator bank. 
Reopened March 23) 

Edwin Nash State Bank 74-596 (Conservator 
bank. Reopened March 13) 

First State Bank 74-1016 (Closed Sept. 30, 1932, 
reopened Feb. 25, 1935) 

State Bank of Fraser 74-651 (Conservator bank. 
Reopened Feb. 25) 

First State and Savings Bank 74-391 (Opened 
March 28. Succeeded First State & Savings 
Bank, under conservator) 


505 (Conservator bank. 


Hudsonville State Bank 74-897 (Conservator 
| bank. Reopened March 5) 
*Imlay City State Bank 74-1187 

(To open about June 1) 
|Orion State Bank 74-495 (Conservator bank. 
| Reopened March 20) 
|Farmers State Bank 74-1102 (Conservator bank. 
| Reopened Feb. 5) 
|Otisville State Bank 74- 
Reopened April 2) 


Piped 


777 (Conservator bank. 


Macomb County Savings Bank 74-708 

| (Conservator bank. Reopened April 4) 

|State Bank of Standish 74-846 (Conservator 

| bank. Reopened Mar. 1) 

|Bank of Swartz Creek, Private 74-857 (Closed 

| Jan. 7, 1932, reported reopened April 3, 1935) 
|Hubbard State Bank 74-1185 (Branch of Bad Axe) 
(Opened in Feb.) 


|*Elgin State Bank 75-1611 (To open May 14) 


| 
|Merchants & Farmers Bank (Ethel Branch 
Office of Kosciusko) (Opened January 5) 


*Farmers & Merchants Bank 80-888 (Charter 
issued May 3. Taking over acceptable 
of Bank of Berger and Peoples Bank) 

|Hermann Bank 80-1799 (Opened Feb. 25) 


assets 





*Senath State Bank 80-1801 (Opened May 1) 
Delmar Bank of University City 80-1800 
(Opened March 21) 


*First National Bank in Reno (Branch of Reno) 
94-60 (Opened May 1) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


35,000 10,500|/I. B. Bleeker 
25,000 5,000 Clarence Nichols 
25,000) . E. K. Winne 
30,000]...... L. A. Ladd 
Common 
20,000 
Preferred | 
25,000 6,500'G. L. Young 
Surplus | 
25,000 2,500/S. B. Marcum 
25,000) . ..|D. F. Barker 
30,000 15,000|J. D. Russell 
| Surplus 
ieieetan Lk ORME OE EDO RL RES RRARES Dee kwemEee 
{ste ecewew [ree ceeeeelececceeeeeceeseeeeneeeeens 
| 
25,000) dav eats H. F. O’Conner 
sGawaeamwen ‘Seas TT or ere ee 
25,000) amen and H. J. Mok 
ee |H. J. Bohn 
| | 
sc kkaeeues \C N. Bigelow 
25,000 2,000/Orrin Edson 
| Profits 
25,000 5,000) Elmer Shumar 
Surplus | 
eee |Lee Earle 
ee |W. E. Fleming 
| 
25,000] 700\J. A. Parker 
Undivided | 
| Profits 
50,000 sseceeee[M. BE. Parker 
ese ea cetera cuaaeees H. A. Chamberlain 
24,000) eseeeeeeee(M. D. Davison 
10,000) 2,000|C. D. Hayden 
Surplus | 
25,000 5,000|W m. D. Schaffner 
Surplus 
25,000 5,000/A. B. Walker 
Surplus 
25,000 5,000) Thos. F. Donaldson 
45,000 10,000/Claude A. Eaton 
Common Surplus | 
55,000 
| Preferred 


Surpius «& 


CAPITAL 
ai PROFITS 


PRESIDENT 


$ 30,000 $ 6,000... 


Surplus 





TITLE 


CASHIER 


D. E. Reynolds, 


Mer 
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|E. H. Klisart 
F. J. Hoskins 
E. B. Pannkuk 


.|D. A. Price and 


rock, in charge 


i. ee 


B. F. 


Beeler, Manager 


Earl Adams, Manager 


iG. B. Craver, Manager 


R. L. Marlin 


Lee Rains 


Wm. Marcum 


G. C. Mullins 


| Miss Marguerite 


Harris, 


| Asst. Cashier in charge 


C. H. Cook, Manager 


IF. C. Crorey 
A. C. 
\H. J. Bohn 
W. E. Lentz 


Leise 


F. F. 
ID. N. Weiss 
\K. B. Chapin 
\F. W. Ford 
1. F. Randall 


|E. G. Pinney 
|Coulson Blair 


\Floyd Larabidier 


McEachron 


F. H. Brown, Manager 


IF. J. MeCullough 
C. M. Breazeale, 
M. L. Tugel 


\Fred C. Wittrock 


B. T. Browning 
A. J. Butter 


H. E. 


| 


Mer. 


Haworth, Manager 
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STaTe «& 
New Hampshire 
Warner 


New Mexico 
Ft. Sumner 


New York 
Alexandria Bay 


Mamaroneck 


North Carolina 
Apex 


Aulander 


Canton 
Hamilton 


Harmony 
Huntersville 
Old Fort 
Swanquarter 
Washington 
: Weldon 


Whitakers 


Williamston 
North Dakota 
Rolla 
Ohio 
Fremont 
Newark 


Silverton 


West Manchester 


Oklahoma 
Cherokee 


SR ne Ne 


} Oregon 
j Stayton 


Pennsylvania 
Littlestown 


Masontown 


~~ 


Minersville 

Renovo 

St. Clair 
South Carolina 


Greeleyville 
Lake City 


oer 


Lexington 
Springfield 
York 

South Dakota 


Groton 


en 


Redfield 


Texas 
Athens 


Junction 


Re Re ee Rt eRe 


Kirbyville 


Utah 
Heber 


“22... 





NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 





Town 


NaME or BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Citizens National Bank, Agency of Newport 
(Reported May 10) 


*Citizens Bank of Clovis ( 
(Opened April 15) 


Agency of Clovis) 


Northern New York Trust Co. (Branch of 
Watertown) 50-1171 (Opened April 1) 
County Trust Co. (Branch of White Plains) 
(Opened March 1) 
Durham Loan & Trust Co. (Branch of Durham) 
66-909 (Opened April 15) 

*Bank of Ahoskie (Branch of Ahoskie) 66-912 
(¢ pened May 6) 

Bank of Clyde (Tellers Window of Clyde) 

*Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. (Tellers Window 
of Greenville) (Opened April 29) 

*Bank of Elkin, Harmony Branch of Elkin. 
(Open April 2) 

Bank of Cornelius (Tellers Window of Cornelius) 
(Opened March 30, 1935 

Bank of Black Mountain (Receiving Branch of 
Black Mountain. Opened February 23) 

Engelhard Banking & Trust Co. (Branch of 
Engelhard) 66-910 (Opened March 14) 

Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Green- 
ville) 66-121 (Opened March 25) 

Bank of Halifax (Office of Halifax) 
(Reported by Head Office) 

les Bank & Trust Co. 66-907 (Branch of Rocky 

ount) (Opened February 25) 


Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Green- 
ville) 66-908 (Opened March 28) 


*Rolette County Bank (Opened April 24. Formerly 


Benson County Bank, Minnewauken, which 
closed January 4, 1935) 
Liberty Banking Co. 56-276 (Conservator bank. 


Reopened April 5) 

Union Trust Co. 56-126 (Conservator bank. 
Reopened March 4) 

Silverton Bank 56-1353 (Conservator bank. 
Reopened March 8) 


*First State Bank 56-1198 
1934, reopened March 30, 


Closed March 13, 
1935) 


Farmers Exchange Bank 86-1255 
(Opened March 1) 


*First National Bank of Portland (Branch of 
Portland) 96-341 (Open May 4) 


Littlestown State Bank 60-994 ( (Opened April 1. 
Reorganization of Littlestown Savings Insti- 
tution which closed September 22, 1931) 

*Second National Bank 60-1756 (Charter issued 
April 25) 

*Minersville Safe Deposit Bank 60-598 (Opened 
April 15) (Reorganization of Miners State Bank 
which closed Sept. 30, 1933) 

Citizens Bank of Renovo 60-1414 (O; 
March 1935) (Successor to State 
Renovo, which closed Feb. 1, 1932) 

Peoples Safe Deposit Bank 60-1352 (Opened 

eb. 18. Reorganization of Citizens Bank, 
closed Sept. 30, 1933) 


ned in 
ank of 


Greeleyville Cash Depository 67 
about April 20) 

Palmetto Bank & Trust Co. 67-708. Opened 
March 11. (Succeeded Palmetto State Bank) 

Lexington Depository 67-707 

| (Opened February 6) 

Springfield Depository (Opened Mar. 4) 


Bank of York 67- 


-711 (To open 


710 (To open about April 15) 


*First National Bank of Aberdeen (Groton Branch 
of Aberdeen) 78-131 (Opened April 1. Sueceeds 
First National Bank, voluntary liquidation 
April 1) 

*First National Bank of Aberdeen (Redfield Branch 
of Aberdeen) 78—63 (Succeeded Redfield Nation: all 
Bank, voluntary liquidation April 1) 

*Farmers & Merchants State Bank 88 
(Opened May 1) 

|Junction National Bank 88-2176 


2177 


|The Kirbyville State Bank 88-372 (Opened 
February 13) 


|Commercial Bank of Heber City 97-70 
| (Opened Feb. 20) 


Citizens National Bank 68-722 (Opened Feb. 15 
Succeeded National Bank of Herndon, closed 


Jan. 10) 
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CAPITAL 


$ 15,000) 


Debentures| 
000) 


50,000 

| 

50,000) 
100,000 
50,000 


100,000 





Capital 
& Surplus | 


25,000) 


iSurptus «& 


>» 7 arn 
:SIDEN 
Paogwe PRESIDENT 


$ 12,000|/F. A. Foley 


Dewey Dunmyer 


121,000] Wm. T. Suter 
6,400) Henry Sonneman 
10,000)C. 


| 


A. Leas 


5,000| P. Stein 
| 


25,000|L. D. Snyder 
Surplus | 


ic. M. Shank 
55,000 Charles Quandel 

25 000] |Lewis Pfoutz 
Surplus 
réwedeaeks |T. D. Morris 


250|A. M. Schreiberg 
500|/T. C. Callison 
50|0. T. Fulmer 
C. J. Youngblood 





| 


IT. P. Faulk 


5,000|J. L. Cunningham 
Surplus 


5,000) R. R. Reed 
Surplus | 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


- 


CASHIER 


|W. P. Miner, Mer. 


Clyde Royle, Manager 


. |Lynn Springsteen, Mgr. 


...e.+.|Wm., F. MacDonald, Jr., 
Manager 


IT. M. Herndon, Mer. 
R.L 


Wilson, Manager 


T. H. Haynes, in charge 


F. G. Barnette, Mgr. 


wawaan M. A. Matthews 


.......|H. S. Gurganus 


Oscar Hjelt 


Ray Bucher 
C. T. Siegel 
Thos. F. Behrens 


R. P. Eyer 
Carl S. Dunnington 


F. B. Keeler, Mgr. 


Wm. B. Downes, Jr., Treas. 


Geo. W. Breakwell 


E. P. Oliphant 
C. E. Harlan 


F. P. Zarr 


W. H. Connor 
J. F. Ballentine 
Essie Givens 

V. Q. Hambright 


J. Williams, Manager 





M. B. Slaughter, Manager 
| 

T. D. Evans 

|L. S. Johnson 


Riley Draper 


J. B. McDaniel 
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State & Town 


Wisconsin 
Edmund 


Hawkins 

Plain 

Plum City 
Virgin Islands 

Christiansted 


(St. Croix Isl.) 


St. Thomas 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS | 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 
Arizona 
Ajo 
Casa Grande 
Clifton 
Coolidge 
Glendale 
Globe 
Hayden 
Kingman 
Mesa 


Miami 


Phoenix 


Prescott 
Safford 
Superior 
Tucson 


Arkansas 
Horatio 


Jonesboro 





NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Farmers Savings Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Mineral Point) (Opened April 27) 
Security State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Ladysmith) (Opened Oct. 29) 
*Farmers State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Spring Green) (Opened May 11) 
Bank of Durand (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Durand) (Opened Dec. 29) 


*Virgin Islands National Bank (Branch of St 
Thomas) (Charter issued and branch authorized 
April 30 

*Virgin Islands 
April 30) 


National Bank (Charter issued 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


28 Changes in Title and Location; 12 Consolidations and Mergers; 8 Taken Over 


and Absorbed; 9 Successions; 16 Conversions; 5 Purchased; 1 Reorganized 


PRESENT NAME AND 


TRANSIT NUMBER FoRMER NAME 


Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 


(Branch of Phoenix) 91-98 (Branch) 
Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-162) (Branch) 


Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 


(Branch of Phoenix) 91-39) (Branch) 

Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-159 (Branch) 

Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-108| (Branch) 

Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-24 (Branch) 

Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-81) (Branch) 

Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-160 (Branch) 

Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-50) (Branch) 

Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-56 (Branch) 


Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 


4 


Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 


(Branch of Phoenix) 91-36) (Branch) 

Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-58) (Branch) 

Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-161) (Branch) 


Valley National Bank 


(Branch of Phoenix) 91-11) with Valley Bank & Trust 


Co., Phoenix 
Horatio State Bank 81-342 Bank of Gillham, Gillham 


*Citizens Bank of Jonesboro Peoples Bank, Bono 
81-613 | 


North Little Rock |*The Twin City Bank 81-54/Twin City Savings Bank 


California 
Bakersfield 


(voluntary liquidation 
April 4) 


iFirst National Bank in 
Bakersfield 


Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco 
(Branch of San Francisco) 
90-141 | 


Consolidated National Bank|Merged and 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 








CAPITAL yy PRESIDENT CASHIER Sra’ 
Califor 
H. J. Beck, in charge Len 
eaarwa M. O. Haugsby, Manager 
J. W. Brickl, Manager San 
J. E. Bauer, Manager 
Wil 
Color: 
$ 25,000 P. J. Fitzsimmons H. E. Lockhart Cri 
Common | 
125,000 | 
Preferred : Str 
i Flori 
' De 
i 
} Mine 
Ch 
lowa 
Au 
Gl 
' Ni 
0 
Se 
How Cuancep | CapiTaL a * PRESIDENT CASHIER SI 
_ 7 a Kar 
Spe. >: “Micon, «cok shea eeweeEeeeee eee Maeeneel W. J. Asher, } L 
Eff. Feb. 11 Manager j 
t 
> Brscancaceabeeseickeecteessnecen eeneeen D. 8. Tuthill, ' I 
Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 
EE, SPREE, OED, FOr ee cae meee C. A. Spezia, I 
Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 
Lot 
ER Ce eee. ee, Pres rr ar ee R. S. Langford, f 
Eff. Feb. 11 Manager | 
2 Bo ong a eee ey balouwade wew awake R. E. Moore, Mi 
Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager I 
Conversion eS, eR) As ee er eee G. A. Johnson, 
| Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 
en eg CERT CLEC PERNT Ler Tee Tere ee L. A. Peart, ' 
| Eff. Feb. 11 Manager ‘ ; 
Nebo icdawda phaeip an ei euleue ieeavene ce keen H. T. Ward, 
| Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 
Conversion Pee) Se eee | Oa ea rece L. W. Fletcher, M 
Eff. Feb. 11 Manager | 
lConversion Di mieaetad Cal eee es teak ee a eeean J. D. Williams, 
| Eff. Feb. 11 | | Manager 
| | | | 
Conversion $ 260,000) $ 350,000 W. R. Bimson H. L. Dunham 
Eff. Feb. 11 Common 
| _ 1,240,000) | 
| Preferred | | 
|Conversion TS rte: ee ee ee H. W. Faulkner, § 
Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager ° 
Conversion SE Pee ere: or eee ee eee Clayton Hakes, ' 
| Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager ' 
(i. ne Cee Genrer rene erecreres reer. T. S. White, ' N 
Eff. Feb. 11 Manager ' 
OCP T TO Pere eT Teer (coke TL ere eee J. F. Houston ' 
operated as a Manager 
branch 
Eff. Feb. 11 : | ' ; " 
Moved and 10,000 1,000 B. E. Hendrix C. E. Hendrix 
changed title Common | Profits | 
March 5 A | 
Preferred | a Ms 
Moved and 50,000) 10,085 J. A. Cash S. V. McKinney 
changed title } | 
April 25 
Replaced 40,000 20,000'H. O. Topf R. J. Rice 
April 5 | Common | Surplus | | 
| 60,000) | | 
Preferred | 
Succeeded eee a at Laat le D. G. Bing, Mgr. 
March 16 
| | | 
| ! 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Srate & Town 
California 


Lemoore 


San Jose 


Wilmington 


Colorado 
Craig 


Strasburg 


Florida 
DeLand 


Illinois 
Chester 

lowa 
Aurelia 


Glidden 


New Sharon 


Ogden 
Scranton 
Sheffield 
Kansas 
Lakin 
Logan 
Logan 
Louisiana 
Arcadia 
Michigan 
Bad Axe 


Mason 


Otsego 
Sturgis 


Minnesota 


Comfrey 


Dassel 


Monticello 


St. Charles 


Mississippi 
Coline” 


Sumrall 
Missouri 
Kansas City 


Moberly 


Poplar Bluff 


Montana 
Butte 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco 
(Branch of San Fran- 
cisco) 90-489 

Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco 

| (San Jose Branch of San 
Francisco) 90-84 

California Bank of Los 
Angeles, Wilmington 
Office 90-979 


*Moffat County State Bank 
82-453 

*First National Bank 82-366 

} 


|First State Bank 63-477 


*First State Bank 70-528 


*First Trust & Savings Bank 
72-872 


First National Bank in 
Glidden 72-709 (New 
charter issued Feb. 20) 

Taintor Savings Bank 

| 72-1609 

| 


\City State Bank 72-518 


Security Savings Bank 
| 72-1545 


| Sheffield Savings Bank 


72-1860 


*Kearny County Bank 
83-662 


\First National Bank 83-459 


First National Bank 83-459 


|First National Bank in 

| Arcadia 84-122 (New 

| charter issued March 20) 

{Hubbard State Bank 
74-383 

First State Savings Bank 

| 74-368 


|State Savings Bank 74-778 
|\Citizens State Bank 74-308 


\*Peoples State Bank 75-963 
|Dassel State Bank 75-1341 


|Wright County State Bank 
75-1152 


|First National Bank in St. 
Charles 75-327 


|\State Bank & Trust Co. 
| 85-390 





|\*Lamar County Bank 
(Branch Office of Purvis) 


Inter-State National Bank 
| 78-2 


a 


*City Bank & Trust Co. 
80-74 
| 


/Bank of Poplar Bluff 
80-124 





(New Charter issued 





RAND M°NALLY 


|*Miners National Bank 93-7| Miners Bank & Trust Co. 
April 30. Opened May 1)! 


FormMeR NAME | How Cuancep 


First National Bank Succeeded 


March 30 


Succeeded 
Feb. 16 


San Jose National Bank 


California Bank of Los 
Angeles, Seaboard Office 


Change in title 
of office 
Rep. April 8 


Moved and 
changed title 

| May 11 

Bennett State Bank, Bennett|Taken over 

| March 30 


Simla State Bank, Simla 


|Moved and 
changed title 
March 14 


Orange City Bank, ‘ 
Orange City 


First National Bank, Percy |Sold Rep. April23 
| 

First National Bank |Took over 

| business 

April 22 


First National Bank |Succeeded 
Taintor Savings Bank, |Moved 
Taintor | Feb. 23 
| 
First National Bank with |Merger 
City State Bank Eff. April 15 
Ralston Savings Bank, Moved and 
alston changed title 
Feb. 23 


Hansell Savings Bank, 


|Moved and 
Hansell 


changed title 
| Feb. 18 
Deerfield State Bank, 

Deerfield, with Kearny 

County Bank, Lakin 
State Bank of Logan 


Merger 
Eff. April 20 


Deposit liabilities 


assum: 

Feb. 23 
Farmers State Bank, Speed /|Taken over 

March 15 
First National Bank Succeeded 
State Bank of Frank W. Title 

Hubbard & Co. Rep. Feb. 18 

First State & Savings Bank |Title 

Feb. 5 
Citizens State Savings Bank | Merger 


e —_— State Savings | Rep. Feb. 22 
3ank | 
Citizens Trust & Savings |Title Feb. 11 


Bank 





State Bank of Verdi, Verdi |Moved and 
| changed title 
| April 27 


Wright State Bank, Wright |Moved and 


changed title 
Feb. 4 
| 
|First State Bank, Silver |Moved and 
Creek changed title 
Feb. 15 


Citizens State Bank | Assets purchased 


March 23 


Bank of Seminary Title Eff. Jan. 9 
Sumrall Bank |Sueceeded 
April 2 
Drovers National Bank in | Business 
Kansas City (In urchased 
liquidation) ‘eb. 9 
Bank of Moberly Reorganization, 


week of May 13 


Note account 

| purchased and 
deposit lia- 
bilities assumed 

| February 23 

Conversion 


Bank of Qulin, Qulin 


Surpivs «& 








CaPimraL Paorie PRESIDENT * CasHIER 
ievemen A. D. Campbell, 
Manager 
PN Se ee rT ee ee ee Wm. H. Pabst, 
Manager 
$ 30,000 $ 3,000 F. W. Bieser A. H. Poppen 
25,000 5,000:G. E. Totten J. M. Rice 
25,000 ...........E. B. Alling H. G. Haigh 
Common ' 
25,000 
Preferred 
25,000 10,000 W. H. Bischel H. H. Deyloff 
50,000 16,545 D. E. Waldron H. W. Porter 
25,000 13,000.C. H. Linsted O. H. Pathoven 
Surplus, 
Profits 
and 
Reserves 
50,000 30,000 W. R. Shurtz Arnold Boehm 
15,000 6,000 D. C. Hamilton E. F. Buehnke 
25,000) 5,000.E. F. Oberg H. O. Webb 
Surplus | 
10,000! 10,000. W. Campbell |W. A. Applegate 
30,000) 21,000. B. W. Wiltrout J. W. Baird 
30,000) 21,000. B. W. Wiltrout J. W. Baird 
WO sdctacaccs R. D. Sims J. H. Madden 
| 
Co eer ce F. W. Hubbard Oscar Rogers 
25,000 6,000 H. J. Bond C. L. Bickert 
Common } 
30,000 
Preferred | 
44,560 11,140 Wm. Drew H. G. Vincent 
Surplus 
} | 
200,000) 103,000.E. C. Wright B. P. Tagart 
| 
} | 
| | 
20,000) 4,000J. E. Poula IE. H. Tams 
Capital Surplus 
10,000) 
Debentures 
20,000} 6,000)S. O. Ilstrup |A. R. Anderson 
Common | 
5,000) 
Debentures} | p 
20, 4,380|Nic Schermer H. N. Lungwitz 
| 
20,000) 10,320\F. J. Kramer \Geo. Eckles 
Common | 
Preferred | 
10,000 2,600|W. L. Cranford W. O. Thomas 
Common | 
10,000) 
Preferred } 
weaned aa Ul |A. B. Cook, 
| | Manager 
| | | 
500,000) 676,000|G. S. Hovey |A. B. Chrisman 
50,000 20,000)J. E. Bach J. W. Allison 
Common | Surplus | 
Preferred } 
| 
100,000 20,000|\A. J. Lochrie T. J. Fenlon 
| 
} 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND \Surptus «| 






























































State & Town Teiverk Noupen FORMER NAME How CHANGED | CaPITAL | Prorits | PRESIDENT | CASHIER Sra 
Nebraska | | Ilinois 
Alliance *Alliance National Bank Nebraska National Bank Sold assets $50,000 $55,000, F. M. Knight F. W. Harris Chic 
76-86 April 20 | } | , 
New Jersey | | Du | 
Bayonne Broadway National Bank Mechanics National Bank Title ESTEE CT Cee rer) tyre etre eee) eerie lowa 
55-127 | Eff. March 23 | | | . 
| | Way 
New York Minne 
Kenmore State Bank of Kenmore Central Bank of Kenmore Merger PPeereerrs roreeer eT | A. A. MeMullen L. E. Rautenberg Gler 
with State Bank of | Eff. Mar. 1 | : 
Kenmore | Gle' 
North Carolina | 
Belhaven Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. Greenville Banking & Trust |Title PROMCOR LET ROPE OE PORT TET Te eens Oklab 
(Branch of Greenville) Co. (Branch) Eff. March 11 | | 3 Stel 
66-608 t 
Bethel (Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. |Greenville Banking & Trust Title ERO, Spe eT Pee CDT eT eT f South 
| (Branch of Greenville) Co. (Branch) | Eff. March 11 } : Wa 
66-312 | 
Greenville Guaranty Bank & Trust Greenville Banking & Trust /Title celta oee |.........../E. G, Flanagan J. H. Waldrop | 
Co. 66-152 Co. | Eff. March 11 | 7 
Snow Hill Guaranty Bank & Trust cl a a Se Cer errr Serrr ery ye F Fil 
Co. (Branch of Greenville) Co. (Branch) Eff. March 11 | t 
66-874 ; 
North Dakota ; i u 
Carson Grant County State Bank (First State Bank, |Moved and 15,000 2,000) |William Lawther /A. O. Flatland t 
| 77-830 Brisbane changed title Profits : 
|} Jan. 30 } 
Oklahoma | } } 
Cheyenne *Security State Bank 86-958)First State Bank, | Moved and | 20,000) 11,000) F. E. Herring L. L. Males © with 
Strong City | changed title | ¢ 
° |_ April 4 | | , . 
Hominy *National Bank of Commerce 2 irst National Bank | Deposits 25,000) 49,000)R. F. Mulldendore |W. H. Noel ARI 
| 86-464 taken over } Aug 
| March 30 : W 
Lamont \State Exchange Bank \State Exchange Bank, Moved. Re- 15,000 3,000 W. C. Muegge E. O. Brewer ; M 
| 86-875 Salt Fork ported Mar. 14 Surplus | Per 
| Vv 
Watonga |W atonga State Bank First National Bank, \Vol. liq. Feb. 27 |.......... PREP EPON Oprererrer re errre crete 
| 86-1232 | Hitchcock and absorbed | 
Pennsylvania | | | , 
Harrisburg \Capital Bank & Trust Co. (Commonwealth Trust Co. Merger 300,000 150,000|W. FE. Burns A. 8. Patterson, 
| 60-86 and Union Trust Co. Eff. March 25 Surplus | Treasurer 
South Carolina } 
Union |Arthur State Bank 67-103 |Arthur Depository Inc. Succeeded 20,000 5,000)H. M. Arthur J. D. Arthur 
| | April 1 | 
| 
South Dakota 
Aberdeen *First National Bank of First National Bank & Trust|Consolidation 100,000 40,000 
| Aberdeen 78-11 Co., Aberdeen, Farmers &| Eff. March 30 | Common | 
| | Merchants National Bank} 405,000 
| in Milbank, Milbank, First) Preferred 
National Bank in 
Mobridge, Mobridge, and 
First National Bank in } 
Britton, Britton | : , 
Britton \*First National Bank of First National Bank in |Merged and Saree ee ae .. . ee |A. W. Hoodecheck 
Aberdeen (Britton Branch)} Britton and First National | operated as a Manager 
| Bank and Trust Co. branch April 1 
Aberdeen | 
Milbank *First National Bank of Farmers & Merchants Merged and ees eee 2 Oooo ..|A.R. Allen, 
Aberdeen (Milbank National Bank in Milbank| operated as a Manager 
| Branch) | and First National Bank branch April 1 } 
: | and Trust Co., Aberdeen 7 
Mobridge *First National Bank of \First National Bank in Merged and ET Pee weer . . ..|P. J. Schirber, 
Aberdeen (Mobridge Mobridge and First operated asa | Manager 
Branch) National Bank and Trust branch April 1 
Co., Aberdeen | 
Tennessee | _ 
Granville Jackson County Bank Security Bank & Trust Co. |Succeeded —=s_sd[.n nee ee elec ccc eee [t tee e eee eeeeeeees |A. H. Willoughby, 
(Branch of Gainesboro) (Branch of Gainesboro) | Jan. 3 Manager 
| 87-780 | 
Texas . ee 
Alpine First National Bank 88-467 State National Bank Absorbed Dec. 27] 75,000} 99,282|H. L. Kokernot |G. W. Crawford 
| | | | 
| | 
Amarillo \First National Bank 88-94 |Amarillo Bank & Trust Co. |Merger | 400,000 103,410)G. K. Richardson |W. D. Smiley 
| with First National Bank | Eff. March 9 } 
| | | 
Mt. Pleasant Fairview State Bank Fairview State Bank, |Moved | 25,000 | 25,000|Ole Lasson |P. Sundwell, Jr. 
| 97-109 Fairview March 4 | Common 
15, 
; | Debentures| 
Salt Lake City *Halloran Savings & Trust (|Halloran-Judge Trust Co. |Title } Spnige 5 aan ; ‘ “aa 
oe | Co. 31-62 | Eff. March 23 
Virginia | | | : | " 
South Boston \Citizens Bank 68-534 Citizens Bank, Virgilina | Moved Be ni SO sc cecccccce{ts W. Chandler |Arthur Tuck 
Authorized 
March 30 hs 
Strasburg Massanutten Bank 68-257 |Massanutten National Bank|Conversion 50,000 25,000|B. R. White \F 1. Zea 
Eff. Feb. 21 Surplus | 
| 
Woodstock Shenandoah County Bank & Shenandoah National Bank |Consolidation | 50,000) eee ee |E. W. Newman A. K. Albert 
| Trust Co. 68-230 and Shenandoah Valley Eff. Feb. 18 | | } 
| Loan & Trust Co. | | } | 
Washington | | Bt va 
College Place *Citizens Bank 98-405 Touchet State Bank, Assets transferred 25,000 13,820 : W. W. Wasser 
| Touchet | March 30 gee a 
Ephrata *Wilson Creek State Bank (Wilson Creek State Bank,  |Moved Sa eee jE. W. Short D. F. Nordhorst 
3 98-327 Wilsoncreek | April 15 | | | | 
Wisconsin is a I 
Mineral Point *Farmers Savings Bank Farmers Savings Bank, |Moved 25,000) 9,000; W. C. Skillicorn L. K. Peterson 
79-917 Edmund April 27 | Common | Surplus } 
| 25, 
| Capital s 
! Notes 
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NEW BANKS REPORTED IN 


t Indicates 


6 State and 1 State 


Srate & TOWN 


Tinois 


Chicago tSouthwest National Bank |... 
(6242 So. Western Ave.) 
Du Quoin *First Bank & Trust Co 
lowa 
Wapello {State Bank of Wapello 
Minnesota : 
Glencoe tSecurity State Bank of 
Glencoe 
Glencoe *State Bank of Glencoe 
Oklahoma 
Sterling Farmers State Bank(Articles 
of incorporatibn approved) 
South Dakota 
Watertown tCodington County Bank 
(Will open about May 1) 
Utah *tRichfield Commercial & aes a 
Fillmore Savings Bank (Branch of 
| Richfield) 
West Virginia | ' 
Huntington tCommercial National Bank ... 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 


ARKANSAS 

Augusta—*Bank of McCrory (Tellers 
Window of McCrory). Discontinued 
March 2. 

Perry—*Perry State Bank. 81-419— 
Voluntary liquidation March 30. 
CALIFORNIA 

Tiburon—American Trust Co. (Tiburon- 


Belvedere Branch of San Francisco) 
90-1137—Discontinued February 16. 


COLORADO 
Pritchett—*First 
Voluntary 


State Bank. 82-455— 
liquidation March 30. 


CONNECTICUT 


Danielson—Killingly Trust Co. 
In liquidation February 15. 


51-301— 


GEORGIA 

Ray City—Peoples Bank, Private. 64- 
1138—Discontinued. Reported April 1. 
Ray City—Peoples Service Bank, Pri- 
vate. 64-1160—Discontinued week of 
April 1, 1935. 

Royston—*Farmers Bank. 64-342—Sus- 





pended May 2. In possession of Dept. 
of Banking for liquidation. 
Talmo—Murphy Bank. 64-1006—Discon- 


tinued. Reported February 20. 
ILLINOIS 

Allenville—Peoples State Bank. 70-1743 
—In liquidation January 24. Expect 


to surrender charter March 15. 
lola—State Bank. 70-1373—Voluntary 


liquidation. Depositors paid in full. 
Reported February 13. 
tockford—Rockford Trust Co. 170-46— 
Suspended March 14. 

INDIANA 

New Albany—New Albany Trust Co. 


71-91—Closed. In voluntary liquidation 
March 30. 

IOWA 

Long Grove—Central Trust & Savings 


Bank (Office of Eldridge)—Closed Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Scranton—Jefferson State Bank (Office 
+} Jefferson)—Discontinued February 


Sheffield—Northwest Savings Bank (Of- 


fice of Mason City)—Certificate can- 
celled. Reported April 8. 

KANSAS 

Belpre—Belpre State Bank. 83-1418— 


_ Voluntary liquidation January 19. 

Codell—*Codell State Bank. 83-785- 
April 30. 

Lone Star—*Lone Star State Bank. 83- 
1255—Voluntary liquidation April 8. 


Milford—*State Bank of Milford. 83- 
944—April 10 
Shields—Farmers State Bank. 83-1228 


—Voluntary liquidation January 3. 
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NaME OF BANK Cc 


PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


Press Report 


Branch; 2 National 


SurRpPLus & 


APITAL CORRESPONDENTS 


PRoFits 

$ 50,000 $ 10,000 H. C. Miller 
Surplus C.E. Kimmel . 
25,000 Cf Serer re errr rer rr Te 
. A. E. Hoese, New Germany and 

M. A. Bell, Minneapolis 

H. E. Gould 
SI oan cud eal ap cdnewacesecederanienteana 
a eee F. F. Phillippi, Vice President 


and Cashier 


Winfield—*Fidelity Trust Co. 83-114— 
Liquidating through Fidelity Mortgage 
Co. (not a bank) Effective March 1. 


KENTUCKY 
Foster—Foster Banking Co. 73-494— 
Voluntary liquidation March 16. 


MICHIGAN 





Boyne Falls—*State tank of Boyne 
Falls. 74-966—Voluntary liquidation 
February 28. 

MINNESOTA 

Meire Grove (Melrose P. O.)—Meire 


Grove Farmers State Bank. 75-846— 
Voluntary liquidation. Reported Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Mentgomery—*First National Bank. 
301—Voluntary liquidation April 29. 


ec 
io- 


MISSISSIPPI 


Ethel—*Bank of Ethel. 85-304—Volun- 
tary liquidation January 1. 


MISSOURI 
Albany—First National Bank. 80-359— 
In process of liquidation April 1. 


serger—*Bank of Berger. 8(-888—Ac- 
ceptable assets taken over by new 
Arai i & Merchants Bank of Berger, 
May 3. 

Berger—* Peoples Bank. 80-1302—Accept- 
able assets taken over by new Farmers 
& Merchants Bank of Berger. May 3. 

Elk Creek—Bank of Elk Creek. 80-1605 
—Voluntary liquidation February 2. 


University City—West End Bank. 4-86 
—In liquidation March 

MONTANA 

Bigfork—*State Bank of Bigfork. 93-168 


Voluntary liquidation April 9. 


NEBRASKA 
Ceresco—Union State Bank. 76-1279— 
Voluntary liquidation March 9. 
Hildreth—Franklin County Bank. 76- 

474—Suspended February 26. 
Miller—Bank of Miller. 76-558 
Richland—Richland State Bank. 





March 4. 
76-852 


—Voluntary liquidation February 21. 
Smithfield—*Farmers State Bank. 76- 
865—Voluntary liquidation April 19. 


NEW JERSEY 


Grantwood (Sta. Cliffside Park P. 0.)— 
Cliffside Park Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co. 55-621—In process of liquidation. 
Reported February 13. 


NEW MEXICO 

Roy—First National Bank. 95-87— 
Voluntary liquidation March 30 through 
First-American National Bank, Tucum- 
cari. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Franklinton—First-Citizens Bank & 


Trust Co. (Branch of Smithfield) 66- 
356—Not operating. Reported Feb- 
ruary 20. 

1935 


Greenville—Hood System 
Bank. 66-811—Voluntary 
teported February 18. 

Hamilton—*Bank of Hamilton. 66-368— 
Voluntary liquidation April 29. 


Industrial 
liquidation. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Abercrombie—Abercrombie State Bank. 
77-589—Liquidating. Reported Feb. 18. 

Carson—First National Bank. 177-535— 
In liquidation. Merged with First Na- 
tional Bank, Mandan January 24. 





Rolla—*First National Bank. 77-192— 
Deposit liability assumed by Rolette 
County Bank, April 24. 

OHIO 

Fremont—Liberty Banking Co.,_ con- 





servator bank. 56-276—Closed March 
6 to expedite reopening. 
Napoleon—Commercial State Bank, con- 
servator bank. 56-1236—Taken pos- 
session of by State Banking Dept. 
March 27 to expedite reopening. 
Napoleon—Napoleon State Bank, con- 
servator bank. 56-516—Taken pos- 
session of by State Banking Dept. 
March 27 to expedite reopening. 
Sharon Center—*Sharon Center Banking 
Co. 56-1210—(Conservator Bank) 
Taken possession of by State Banking 
Dept. April 18, to expedite reopening. 
South Vienna—Farmers Deposit Bank, 
conservator bank. 56-1159—To discon- 
tinue in 60 days. Reported February 18. 


OKLAHOMA 

Cheyenne—First State Bank. 86-574— 
Closed by bank commissioner March 
25. 

Clinton—*Guaranty State Bank. 86-625 
—April 5. 

Orlando—Farmers' Bank. 86-847—Vol- 


untary liquidation January 26. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Jerome—First National Bank. 60-1599— 
In process of voluntary liquidation, 
effective April 15. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Lake City—Palmetto State Bank. 67- 
701—Closed March 9. Succeeded by 
Palmetto Bank & Trust Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Groton—*First National Bank. 78-131-— 
Voluntary liquidation April 1. Ab- 
sorbed by First National Bank of 
Aberdeen. 

Redfield—* Redfield 78- 


National Bank. 


63—Voluntary liquidation April 1. Ab- 
sorbed by First National Bank of 
Aberdeen. 

TENNESSEE 


Bristol—Peoples Industrial Bank. Merged 
with Franklin Savings & Loan Bank. 
Reported February 27. 


TEXAS 


Athens—Guaranty Bond State Bank. 88- 
387—Voluntary liquidation February 2. 

Flynn—Flynn State Bank. 88-1776— 
Voluntary liquidation December 165. 

Kirbyville—Kirbyville State Bank. 88- 
372—Voluntary liquidation February 


13. 

Kirbyville—Peoples State Bank. 88-373 
—Voluntary liquidation February 13. 
Putnam—*Farmers State Bank. 88-1245 
Closed by order of Board of Directors 
and placed in hands of Banking Com- 
missioner for liquidation March 20. 
Springtown—Springtown State Bank. 

88-1444. Closed Dec. 26. 
Tynan—Bank of Tynan, Private. 88- 
1982—-Discontinued January 17. De- 
posits assumed by First State Bank, 
Mathis. 
Wildorado—Wildorado State Bank. 88- 
1349—Voluntary liquidation February 1. 





UTAH 


Nephi—First National Bank. 97-38— 
Conservatorship terminated February 
5 and receiver appointed. 


VIRGINIA 

Front Royal—Warren-Rappahannock 
Trust Corporation. 68-683—On Feb- 
ruary 16 amended charter by surrend- 
ering banking and trust powers and 
changed name to Warren-Rappahan- 
nock Mortgage Corporation. 

Wake—Bank of Middlesex (Branch of 
Urbana) 68-610—February 28 and 
moved business to Head Office. 


WISCONSIN 


Eleva—John O. Melby & Co. Bank (Re- 
ceiving & Disbursing Station) Discon- 
tinued March 1. 
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Let the 


Bankers Secretary Be 


Your Buying Guide 


It 


will help solve your buying 
problems, just as it has helped 
hundreds of others in the past, 


and will save you time and money. 


The Bankers Secretary is a service we offer our 
readers—free of charge. Try it. 


We are prepared to furnish complete data on 


anything a bank needs. 


If it is not included in 


the list below, use the extra space provided on 
the coupon and we will gladly supply the desired 


information. 


Do you need any of these items? 


3 Mantdes Machines 


‘ Banking by —_ nee 
Emme ol Text 
ookkeep Dochines 
ronse and Brass Signs 
8 Calcula Machines 
19 ee ble Sign 
eable s 
if Cheek Boo 
12 Check oy Covers 
13 Check Cancelling Machines 
14 Check Certifiers 
15 Check Dispensers 
16 Check Endorsers 
17 Check Files 
18 Check Protectors 
19 Check Signers 
20 Check Trays 
21 Christmas Savings 
22 Coin Bags 
= = — 
oin Changers 
25 Coin Clocks 
26 Coin Counting Machines 
27 Coin Envelopes 
28 Coin Trays 
29 Coin Wrappers 
30 Coupon Books 
31 Coupon Envelopes 
$2 Currency Boxes 
33 Currency Envelopes 
34 Currency Straps 


35 Deposit Ticket Files 
36 Dicta Machines 
37 es, Bankers 
38 Duplicators 


39 Electric Signs 


40 Forms 
41 Forms, Continuous 
42 Furniture 


43 Glass & 
44 Globes -_ 


45 Interest Calculators 
46 Interest Computing 
Machines 


47 Lamps—Adding, Pos 
‘Machines Mine 

48 Loose Leaf Binders 

49 Maps 


50 Night Depositories 
51 Night te Bags 


BS ENocair Blt apt 
0 ic stems 

56 Posture Conky as 

57 Proof Machines 


58 Protective Equipment 


59 Safes, Fire and Burglar 
Proof 


60 Safe Deposit Boxes 

61 Safety Paper 

62 — .]  rcemed Home and 
63 Seals, Coin 

64 Statistical S C) 

65 8 e Files 

66 Sup , Bank and Office 


67 Telautograph 


68 Tellers—Bookkeepers 
Intercommunication 


Systems 

69 Time and Delayed Time 

70 Travelers Checks 

72 Vault Equipment 
en’ 

73 Vault Ventilators 

74 Venetian Blinds 

75 Visible Records 


76 Window Displays 


It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand M®Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Please have sent to us buying information on 


INDEX 
TO 


ADVERTISERS 


A 


Allied Mills, Inc.. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co.. 


B 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A.... 
Barcus, Kindred & Co 

Bondex, Inc.... . 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co.. 


Cc 


Chase National Bank of New York....... 87 
Chicago Journal of Commerce... . — 
City National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago .36§ 
Continental Illinois Nat. Bank & Tr. — 
Chicago ; 


Credit Life Insurance Co.. 


F 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. . 37 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md... Cover 
First National Bank, Chicago 

Fulton National Bank, Atlanta. . é 366) 


G 
General Motors Accept. Corp.... . .. 
Gilbert Paper Co..... ‘ Back Cover 
L 
Live Stock National Bank, Chicago. . 


M 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 365 

Mercantile Commerce Bank & ‘Trust Co., 
St. Louis. . 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn... 


N 


National Bank of Detroit. 
National Cash Register Co.. ; 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 
Norge Corp.. 

Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 


Otis Elevator Co 


Philadelphia National Bank. 


R 


Rand M¢Nally & Co. 
Ranson-Davidson Co 
Recordak Corp 


.. 825, 355, Cover 
369 


Strayer Coin Bag Co 


Tablet & Ticket Co 
Telautograph Corp 


United States Bronze Sign Co............ 


E. S. Woolley Corp 
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